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For the Companion. 


OUR SPELLING MATCH. 


“J must tell you, my dear, how much I enjoyed 
the spellin’-match in your school one afternoon; 
it reminded me so much of when I was young. 
I'm right glad they have spellin’-matches again 
in schools. When I was a girl we young folks 
thought a great deal of the spellin’s we had, and 
this one of yours brought back that old country 
school-house where I got the little learnin’ I have, 
so that I could shut my eyes and see it as plain as 
the day. 

“Tt was placed on a little rise of ground, right 
at the edge of a big grove of hickernut and walnut 
trees. Old Squire Hepner gave the ground for it 
out of his wood-pastur’ lot, and in summer time 
the grass grew thick, and full of flowers down 
the slope in front of the house, to the rail fence 
that shut off the school ground from the road. 
We used to eat our lunches in the fence-corners 
on spring days. 

“You can’t think how thick the grass was, 
nor how bright and green the moss was we'd 
find on the old rails. And all along the 
edge of the grove, and peepin’ up so shy 
and sweet and modest-like, was the violets 
and daisies and bluebells and yaller butter- 
cups, for us to place in our hair and pile on 
the teacher’s table. 

“Then in winter, we’d have such gay times 
coastin’ down the slope, and skatin’ on the 
pond jest acrost the road. Me and my little 
brothers and sisters walked two miles to go 
to that log school-house, and thought nothin’ 
of it. 

‘Don’t I remember well ev’ry one of those 
old logs! I think 1 do! It wasn’t such a 
poor excuse for a house as you might think, 
either. 

“«Indeed,‘Four-Mile school-house,’ as it was 
called, was about the best one in Green- 
away township; for it was of hewed logs, 
mind you, and had a pine floor and a plas- 
tered ceilin’, and most of the schoolhouses 
were of rough logs, with the bark on, and 
had dirt floors, or at best, floors of rough 
boards. 

“Some of the other deestrickts were jeal- 
ous of our school-house. The next. that 
joined ours was one of the jealous deestrickts, 
and the folks in it used to say that they 
didn’t care if we did have such a fine house, 
they could spell our school down any time 
if we’d only give them a chance. But, of 
course, we knew they couldn’t. We believed 
we could out-spell them, even if we did have 
the best school-house. 

“Old Squire Hepner, he always took a great in- 
terest in our school. He was a peculiar kind of a 
man; folks would call him ‘cranky’ in these days, 
I suppose. He was so gruff and sullen that you’d 
think he’d snap your head off. 

“ ¢*Eddication’ was the old squire’s hobby. He 
had no learnin’ himself, and used to tell us how 
he felt the need of it. He thought that people 
could not he educated, unless they could spell clean 
from 6-a ba, to ‘incommunicability’ in the speller. 
To know how to spell was to him the foundation 
of all knowledge. That was one of his curous 
notions. 





‘Well, Squire Hepner had heard that the Red | that the prize had been offered, there was more | 


good in anythin’. It’s all well enough to know how 
to figger correctly, and I reckon grammar’s well 
enough, tho’ I never tuk much stock in it. Geog- 
raphy and algebray and history and all that is 
good enough in its place, but, ’cordin’ to my no- 
tion, spellin’ beats ’em all. 

“And now to ’ncourage you in being good spell- 


“You see the squire fairly hated the Red Haw 
deestrickt, and about everybody in it. The Red 
Haw and ours had formerly been one decestrickt, 
and he’d opposed their being divided; because he 
owned lots of land in both deestrickts, and he 
knew that if they were divided there would be an 
extra tax for a new school-house, and a new 





ers, and to stop the braggin’ of some deestrickts | school fund, and it went mightily against the grain 


the place. 


helped her. And there were times when she and 
her children would have been on the county if it 
had not been for her kind-hearted neighbors. 

“To make things worse, her oldest child, little 
Sam, was a cripple,—hump-backed and crippled 
in one leg,—so that he had to walk with a crutch. 
Of course, he wasn’t any help to his mother on 
But she was tryin’ to educate him, 


not fer from here, I’m goin’ to make it an objeck | | for him to have to pay extra taxes for a school| knowin’ that he never could do any physical 


fer you to study your spellers like sixty fer the | that he did not get any good of. 


next six weeks. 
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“In six weeks from to-night, and that will be 
Christmas night, we’ll have a spellin’-match in 
this house; and I want it cirkilated ’round that 
airy school in this township is free to come in and 
spell for the prize I'll offer, which is twenty-five 
dollars in cash to the one that spells down ev’ry- 
body. 

“‘Now, take your spellers home to-night, and 
do something else with em besides a-chawin’ the 





“But at the town-meetin’ the Red Haw folks 


work. 


“Ft kept the poor woman hard at work night 


and day, tryin’ to buy books and clothes for Sam, 


carried their point against the old squire, and 
were set off as an independent deestrickt. Always 
after that the squire seemed to hate them. They 
laughed at him and twitted him about havin’ ex- 
tra taxes to pay, so that the squire really had 
some cause for feclin’ hurt. But then, there was 
no excuse for his bitter spite, and snappy ways 
towards ev’rybody. 

“The squire had a sister livin’ in the Red Haw 





corners off.’ And with that the squire made one 
of his stiff bows to the teacher and marched out. 

“I tell you, twenty-five dollars was a large sum 
of money in those days; and when it was known 


Haw deestrickt folks was makin’ their boasts that | studyin’ of our old blue-backed spellers than there 
they could out-spell ours, and it angered him. His| had ever been before. We used to take them 
daughter, Harriet, was the best speller in our| home every night, and our fathers and mothers 


school, and they say her father offered her any | would give us all the hard words, like ‘daguerrco- | 
cow on his place if she’d spell the Red Haw school | type,’ and ‘phthisic’ and ‘receipt’ and those with | 


down. 


silent letters in them, and we would spell them 


“One Friday afternoon, the old squire came | over and over again. 


stampin’ into the school-house when our school 


“The offering of that prize set the whole township 


was having a spellin'-match. He was the director | into a commotion, and nothin’ else was thought 


of our deestrickt, and the boldest scholar would | of or talked about. 


The Red Haw and Jack Oak | 


be mute and meek enough when he appeared. He | deestrickts let it be known that they would try for | 
had two little jet black eyes that seemed to see | the prize, and they had some good spellers in those | 


right through you. 
scholar wigg 
him. 


He could make almost any | schools, ’speshly in the Red Haw. 
le in his seat by fastenin’ his eyes upon 


“But none of them had a better record than | 
Harriet Hepner, and they say that in those six 


“The squire was the richest man in Four Mile. | wecks, she studied her speller night and day. 


but he never gave any money away, and that 
made it all the more surprisin’, when just before | midnight declared that througn the. winders | 


school ict out that night, he got up, and in his| from the road they had seen Harriet sitting on a 


short, jerky, gruff way said,— 


“You've spelt pretty well this afternoon, schol- 
ars, and I'm glad of it; for, to my thinkin’, spell- 
in’s the most important thing a body can I’arn. 


stool up ag’in the fireplace, leaning her head 


tallow dip in the other, givin’ out words to her— 


In fact, it stan’s to reason that you've got to be | and ev’rybody else was in bed. No wonder the | 





good spellers "fore you can be good readers, or real | girl became thin and peaked. 





“Folks who had passed the Hepner house at | 


deestrickt, but unnatural and sinful as it was, he 
had not spoken to her for years, and would not 
allow his folks to look at or speak to her or her 
children. 

“The poor woman had, in the first place, mar- 
ried against the squire’s wishes. That angered 
him. Still he spoke to her when he met her, 
though they did not visit back and forth any. 


deestrickt, and did more to bring it about than any 
| other man; which was natural, for the deestrickt 
was so big and the school-house so far off that the 
| Waitely children could not go to school in the 
winter time. 
| “But that didn’t make the least difference to 
| Squire Hepner. 


| ly had some dreadful hard words. 
| “Of course, Mrs. Waitely sided with her hus- 
band, and from that day the squire turned from 
his own kin. He never spoke to them again, and 
treated them as if they were the dirt under his 
feet; and that, too, after Mr. Waitely died. 

“The poor man got caught under a fallin’ tree | 


heads and three or four acres of scrubby land. 
“She had a fearfully hard time in tryin’ to sup- 
' port herself and her children, but the squire never 


to keep him in school all the time. 
smart boy and quick to learn, though he was a 
pale-faced, shy, quiet little soul, with the pitiful- 
est big eyes and the oldest face fora boy I ever 
saw. 


member. 





“Mr. Waitely, the squire’s brother-in-law, was | 
the one that first suggested the dividin’ of the | 


He was a 


“Well, the spellin’-bee excitement became niore 


and more intense as the time drew near; and 
when Christmas night at last came, the old Four- 
Mile school-house was a sight to see. 


“The night was one of the clearest I ever re- 

The stars shone like bright lamps in 
the sky. The sleighing was good, and the 
air sharp enough to stir the blood, and if 
possible still more to stimulate the bors and 
girls. A lot of the boys had borrowed a pair 
of sled-runners and put a big wagon-box on 
them. Then plenty of straw was put in the 
box, and aboat twenty of us, boys and 
girls, piled in, with lots of quilts and buffalo 
robes and warm shawls. 

“T had my first beau that night. His 
name was Azraiel Whitehead, and of all 
awkward boys he was the awkwardest. I 
think I was the first girl he had ever asked 
to accompany him to any gatherin’. Any- 

_ how, I know he fell flat.on bis back tryin’ 
to help me out of the sled, and he Ict me go 
head-first into a snow-bank. 

“I remember that his handkerchief was 
wet with cinnamon drops, and that he gave 
me a handful of peppermint and cloves. 

“IT remember, too, how we all of us went 
up and down hills and through long white 
lanes, singin’ and laughin’ at the top of our 
voices. We made the old woods and the 
valleys ring. Yes, and the sled upset, too, and 
we were all thrown out in a ditch. 

“I remember how the edge of the wagon- 
box caught my beau’s big feet under it, and 
I thought I should cry from mortification 
when he lay there and actually bawled and 
sniffed. I was so put out about it that I 
wouldn’t sit by him after we got into the 
sled, or speak to him afterwards. 

‘“‘When we got to the school-house we 
found it packed so full that we could but 
just crowd in. Young and old were there, 

and some of the visitors had come as far away 
as ten miles. Most everybody had brought a can- 
dle to stick up on the logs. There were four differ- 
ent teachers there, and well-known spellers from 
all over the township. 

“’Lecta Plumb and I ‘chose up.’ 
choice, and took Harriet Hepner. She was pale 
as death, and looked nervous and frightened. 
*Lecta took Abimelech Abers, the leadin’ speller 
from the Red Haw school, and I took Cindy Patch, 
the best speller from Jack Oak. 

“Then we chose everybody in the room who 
would spell at all. I think we had more than fifty 
ona side. We stood in long rows on both sides 
of the house, against the wail, and much to my 
disgust, I got my hair full of tallow from a drip- 
pin’ candle. 

“We were about ready to commence spellin’, 
and ev’rybody had become quiet, when the peo- 
ple who sat-near the door made way for some one 
who had come late; and in come little Sam 
Waitely on his crutch, with his mother behind 


I got first 


| him, in a poor, thin, patched, old and faded cal- 


ico dress, and a thin cotton shawl, with a faded 


| oid red hood on her head. 
He was furiously angry with | 
Waitely, and on town-meetin’ day he and Waite- | 


“She hadn’t any gloves or mittens, and I saw a 
hole worn in her shoe as she put her foot up on 


| the stove-hearth. 


“Sam was then about fifteen years old, but not 
as tall as some boys of nine years. He was very 
thinly dressed for such a sharp night, and they 
had walked fully.two miles. 

“T felt sorry for them, they looked so pitiful in 
their shabbiness; for everyhcdy else in the school- 


against the wall, andthe squire sitting in his old | and was killed, leavin’ his widow with four chil- | house was at least warmly dressed, and a good 
hick’ry chair, spellin’-book in one hand and a) dren, and nothin’ but a shabby roof over their | many had smart ribbons and hats and flounced 


| dresses. 
| “Old Squire Hepner was sittin’ in 9 choir on 
the teacher's platform, and I saw a dark iruwn on 
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his face when Mis’ Waitely and Sam came in. 
But I spoke up at once, and tuk Sam on my side. 
It happened to be my turn to choose, and I was 
bound the poor fellow should not be slighted, 
whether he could spell or not. 

‘He had half a mind not to spell, but I saw his 
mother reach out her hand and gently push him; 
and then he hobbled down to the énd of the line, 
and stood within a foot of his Uncle Hepner. 

“Then the spellin’ commenced. I blush to tell 
it, but I actually missed the very first word given 
me, and that was ‘mermaid.’ I spelled it ‘m-u-r, 
mer.’ I knew better, but I was so nervous I could 
not collect my thoughts. So I had to take my 
seat, and of course I had a little cry all to myself. 

“Bat I nearly laughed so as to be heard all over 
the room when Azraiel Whitehead missed ‘goose.’ 
He spelled it ‘guse,’ and he had told me in confi- 
dence that he half expected to get the prize, and 
had been studyin’ his speller for weeks. 

“Electa missed ‘emanate.’ She spelled it with 
an ‘i’ instead of an ‘a.’ 

‘Cindy Patch missed ‘tranquillize.’ I think she 
knew how to spell it, but she was excited because 
seven or eight had missed it before her. The Jack 
Oak scholars looked very sober when Cindy had 
to sit down. 

“But you ought to have seen old Squire Hep- 
ner’s eyes twinkle and his grim face look grimmer 
when Abimelech Abers, the best Red Haw schol- 
ar, missed ‘phytochimy,’ and Harriet spelled it 
without hesitation. ’Bimelech got confused, and 
thought the last letter was ‘e’ instead of ‘y.’ 

“The Red Haw people did look mortified, and 
the Four Mile folks were highly pleased, and 
showed it, too; for all the best spellers were out 
on both sides, and only Harriet Hepner and five 

or six others were left. Four of them missed 
‘micaceous,’ and Harriet was just going to spell it, 
when Mis’ Waitely, in a scared, timid voice that 
could just be heard, said,— 

«If you please, teacher, Sammy hasn’t spelled 
yet.’ 

“Sammy stood down at the end of the line, and 
they had overlooked him. But the teacher re- 
plied, 

“Oh, indeed! I thought he was down long ago. 

“T thought he said it sneeringly, and he gave 
Sammy the word in a tone that said plainly, ‘You 
can’t spell it, anyway?!’ 

“But what did Sammy do but spell it correctly, 
without the slightest hesitation. 

“Then the others who were standin’ missed 
‘dromedary,’ and that left Sammy and Harriet 


alone. 1 tell you, you might have heard a pin 
drop then. Everybody was half-crazy with 
excitement. 

winner. 


“It seemed to me that that poor crippled boy 
got help from on bigh that night. I never saw 
anything like it! At first he was so shy that his 
voice almost trembled ; but when he and his cous- 
in he had never spoke to, stood up there alone, 
and his fierce old uncle glared so contemptuously 
at him, the little fellow raised himself to bis full 
height, and from that moment never flinched. 

“His large eyes glistened, and he threw back his 
head and looked boldly at his uncle and spelled 
his words in a loud, clear tone that fairly took 
people’s breath away. 

“His mother had quietly slipped through the 
crowd and had taken a seat behind him; and them 
that set near her said she got one of his hands in 
hers and held it, while the tears streamed down 
her face. 

“The two spelled against each other for a full 
half hour; and all the time poor Harriet was as 
white as a sheet, and I could see that she was 
tremblin’ from head to foot. 

“At last, the teacher gave the word ‘tyrannous- 
ly.’ Harriet spelled the first syllable, then stopped 
and stammered, looked imploringly at her fa- 
ther, and then tremblingly went on and spelled it 
with one ‘n.’ 

“ “How did you spell it, Harriet ? Did you have 
only’ 

“Squire Hepner had been looking on a spellin’- 
book, too. Now he turned sharply round to the 
master, and in his hardest, coldest voice, said,— 

‘She missed it, sir. Pass it to the next.’ 

‘Sam spelled it without hesitating an instant. 

“You could have heard a pin drop in that room. 
It was still as death. Harriet dropped into her 
seat and buried her face in her hands. Squire 
Hepner’s face never changed. Without a word he 
rose, reached out his long arm, beckoned to Sam 
to come to him, and then dropped into the lad’s 
outstretched hand the purse. Turning and facing 
the breathless people, he said,— 

***T want you all to know that I think this has 
been a fair and square match, and my nephew de- 
serves the prize.’ 

“Without further words he took his hat and 
marched out of the house. 

“Well, the Red Haw people actually carried 
Sam home on their shoulders, with Mis’ Waitely 
ciose behind, cryin’ as if her heart would break 

with joy and nervousness. But she had on a long, 
warm plaid shaw! that I saw Mis’ Squire Hepner 
throw over her as she stepped out of the door. 

“One of my sisters went home with the Hepners 
that night, and she said that Harriet cried all the 
way home, and was in mortal terror at the thought 
of meetin’ her father. She stopped on the door- 


step a long while, and when she did finally step | in’ to speak ob, 
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into the room, tremblin’ and fairly moanin’, her| ‘Marster Sammy Jeems is visitin’ at our house 
father, who was sittin’ with bis head between his | fur de fust time. Mars’ William’s makin’ it 
hands before the fire, got up and walked over to| mighty ’greeable fo’ him. Sont for Miss Ma’y to 
her and actually kissed her, there before them all. | come, for tu help in’tain him. Mr. Jeems he ‘low 
Then he went off to bed without a word. to Miss Fanny dat Chestnut Hall powerful. fine 
“But what followed was better still. The next | place—so cur’ous an’ ole time. Nuffin’ lackin’ 
day, the squire took his big sled, putin it lots | ’ceptin’ a ghos’. 
of hay and blankets, and drove off like Nimshi| ‘He ‘lowed dar onghter be a ghos’. Miss Fanny 
himself to his sister’s. No one ever knew what | she larf an’ say dat’s bout de only ole-fashioned 
happened there, but it ended in Mis’ Waitely and | piece o’ furniture what she didn’t fin’ when Mars’ 
all the children going home with the squire. William fotch her to dat ole castle. Howsom- 
‘‘He declared that it was an honor to know a| dever de rats was a tol’able substantiation to pus- 
boy that could spe// like Sam. They say he had | sons ob ’magination, when dey’s at deir bes’ 
that boy spell the dictionary half through that | trumps a-rarittin’ roun’ in de garret o’ nights. 
day, and nearly hugged him when he spelled cor-| ‘‘Yaller Jane heard dis conversation, an’ it look 
rectly the longest word in it. like she took an’ drank it all down. Every ebenin’, 
“The squire was the strangest man on the sub- | studdy, arfter supper’s done sont in, an’ it’s get- 
ject of spellin’ that ever I heard of. Nothin’ but | tin’ kinder dark an’ ’sterious, Jane sot wid Clay- 
Sam’s knowin’ how to spell so well ever softened | rissy on de kitchen steps, an’ tole her all kin’s o’ 
his heart towards his sister and her children. And | recitements "bout ghos’ses an’ sperrits,—how ole 
nothin’ pleased him more than to have Sam and | Mis’ Armstid seed sperrits goin’ up her steps an’ 
Harriet spell against each other for hours at a| down her steps; how ole marster’s ghos’ come 
stretch.” J. L. HarBour. down outen de garret, an’ all sich lies. 

‘ 1° **Min’ yo’, I didn’t know den what dey’s up to, 
or I'd a busted it all up. She took an‘ got Clay- 
rissy so skeery, she dassent go up-stars by her- 

se’f. She kep’ dat fam under my observations, but 

THE GHOSTS OF CHESTNUT HALL. I ’spicioned debblement, kase I heard Yaller Jane 
The approaching twilight found Uncle Romulus | say, ‘Sh-sh-sh!’ as I ’proached ’em, ‘dar come ole 
where he might often have been discovered at that | Telly-graft. All he hear he tell to de white folks.’ 
witching hour—at the door of Aunt Parthenia’s| ‘‘SoI say, ‘Cl’ar yo’selves, yer triflin’ darkies. 
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kitchen. Better be gwine up-stars an’ turnin’ down de beds 
Having offered the compliments of the day, and | for de quality ’fore night comes down.’ 





THE GHOSTS OF CHESTNUT HALL. 


having declared himself, ‘‘Po’ly, po’ly, Mrs.| “Den Yaller Jane run an’ larf. Nex’ ebenin’, 
Waters, jes’ po’ly,” he seated himself upon the | supper jes’ done, kinder long summer twilight, 
bench which ran across the end of the kitchen | white folks settin’ at de fron’ do’. Whoop! sich a 
porch, and solemnly placed beside him his ancient | scream! 
rea] beaver hat of “ole marster’s” day, and his| “I riz as rapid as my rheumatiz ’d admonish 
equally ancient ivory-headed cane. His crony,| me, an’ enter into de back hall whar de screech 
Aunt Parthenia, or Mrs. Waters, as he called her, | *peared to come frum. Clayrissy she fall frum de 
was already ensconced on the step of the kitchen do’ right plumb agin me; mighty nigh frustrated 
door. | me, togedder wid de plumbago, and run fru de 
“So you isn’t ‘ceived no’ntelligence frum our kitchen—gone— 
house ob late ?” said Uncle Romulus. | Mars’ William step back hisse’f frum de front 
“No, sir; I isn’t, in fact,” replied she. | hall to ’vestigate dis infusion. He come up on 
‘Aint dar bin no oration put out r’spectin’ de | Yaller Jane mighty sudden. 
ghos’ses at Chestnut Hall ?” “ ‘Hello, Jane!’ say Mars’ William. ‘What you 
“No, sir. Is you all bin seein’ ghos’ses ? Great | hollerin’ ’bout ? 
King!” | ¢*Twa’n’t me, sir,’ say Jane. ‘It were Clara. 
“Mrs. Waters, madam, we is seed em, an’ we is | She’s skeered. "Taint nothin’ tall, Marster Wil- 
not seed ’em. Dat is, dere’s some on us what has | liam.’ 
seed em. Black Clayrissy she seed em fust; den **Marster William say how dey’s got ter quit dat 
Yaller Jane done seed ’em lastes’ an’ bestes !” | racket, an’ ’larmin’ de white ladies. He say he 
“Sho ‘nuff? Hush!” | can’t stan’ sich a Hottenpot as dat Clara. Clay- 
“It’s de solid truf! Min’ I doan b’lieve in| rissy she done run home to her mammy, what lib 
ghos’ses myse’f. I done trabble all ober de united | not fur off. I felt "bleeged to creep arfter her, not- 
worl’ wid my ole marster, an’I bin in beap ob | withstan‘in’ I’se mightily threatened wid a sudden 
conspicuous places, whar’ yo’ might naterally | tack ob locomotion ob de head an’ chist. 
‘spicion to apprehen’ ghos’ses, but I aint seed a| ‘‘She’s powerful bad skeered, dat po’ gal. I was 
one vit—haint neber seed nary one, no time! Does | *bleeged ter argify right smart, an’ call up ebery 
you know dat brown-skinned gal what Miss Fan- | ingredient ’fore I could avail to induce her to 
ny hired "bout free monfs ago ?” r’turn wid me. Dis am her tale: 
“What, Clara? IT knows Clara.” “She were perceedin’ fru de back hall for to go 
“Dat’s her. Miss Fanny calls her Clara. J calls | up-stars. De front hall were lit up berry mellifiu- 
her Clayrissy, 'cordin’ to de ole time ’ristycratical | ous, so de light come sufficient inter de back hall 
pronouncement what my ole marster |’arnt me in | for to see by, an’ dar wa’n’t nobody dar. 
his lifetime. Yaller Jane you is ’quainted wid—| ‘Jes’ as she come op’site de warmin’-pan what 
a owdacious creeter! Slip-ry as a black snake| was hangin’ up agin de wall, de kiver ob dat 
wid her onderminin’ ways. Wouldn't nobody | warmin’-pan c’mence a-gappin’ at her, an’ open 
hed her ’round ; ‘ceptin’ dat Marster William com- | slow, jes’ for all de worl’ like a pusson sleepy an’ 
memorate dat Jane am de gran’-chile ob Pallas, yawnin’, an’ den shet to agin, sudden, wid a clang. 
ole marster’s brag cook, what ’fishiated in ole Mis’ | At dat p’int Clayrissy’s hair riz, an’ she hollered 
kitchen for forty odd years! | an’ run. 
“She did dat! Yaller Jane’s a likely ’nough gal.| ‘Now dat ar am p'intedly cur’ous! I put dat 








De fortification I has ag’in her is her sassiness an’ warmin’-pan agin de wall wid my own han’. Miss 


| slickeryness. Clayrissy, contrary wise, is jes’ a | Fanny here lately’s took a sing'lar fit on her for 


ornary black nigger—tol’able good gal—no rais- | rammidgin’ up all sorts ole trash what’s already 
done bin th’owed away. Took an’ traded Queen 


outen two ole ’flicted chaney dishes, ole as I is, I 
reckon, an’ cracked at dat—which Lisn't. ‘look 
’em out de nigger-hous, an’ putt em in de parlor 
under glarss ! Jes’ as true as I’m a-settin’ here! 

“De ole warmin’-pan she root out frum de gar- 
ret, whar it were los’ in de lumber, an’ ole brarss 
can’le-sticks what was th’owed out ’fore ole mars- 
ter died; long ago as dat. Didn’t nobody on de 
plantation recommember how ter shine dat brarss 
‘cept me. I set afore my do’ a harf a day a-rub- 
bin’ dat po’ ole warmin’-pan. Yo’d larfed ter see 
dis ole head shakin’ ober it wid de yearnestness 
ob de rubs I was a-rubbin’ it wid. All de triflin’ 
niggers on de plantation come an’ ax me what dat 
cur’ous fixin’ I got dar. 

“Niggers dese days puffectly ig’rant. Aint seed 
no quality nor nuffin’. I say, ‘Go way frum here. 
Dis here is made to flatten niggers’ noses, an’ I 
gwine ter use it d’reckly,’ ’ceptin’ to Yaller Jane. 
I "lowed it were sorter ’cordin’ to her vocation. I 
*xplained to her what de pan was fur. 

“What! does yo’ putt live coals in it?’ she 
say. ‘Shoulder thought all de beds in de house 
*ud be burned up!’ 

“In dose days darkies hed some sense,’ says I. 
‘Ef a impelment sich as dis was putt inter de han’s 
ob free niggers like you, de consekences ’ud be 
berry precarious. I lay [’ll make dis here look 
jes’ de same as gol’, an’ den hang it up in de white 
folks’ house.” 

“An’ I done so. But arfter Clayrissy seed dat 
warmin’-pan gappin’ at her dat a way, couldn’t no- 





body dissu*e her to go inter de back hall by her- 
se’farfter: . n’ one time, she ’clar’ she see a 

ws is cor,,, : < 
tall pusso: _ vd all in white, stan‘in’ on de lan’- 
in’ ob de garret stars. She had heap o’ skeers, but 
Yaller Jane were keerful ter keep it all frum de 
white folks. 

“Well, sirs, one ebenin’ here lately, it turned 
kinder cool arfter supper, an’ Miss Fanny sont 
word to de kitchen by Jubiter for Clayrissy kin’le 
a fire in her room right away, ’fore de chillen come 
home; dey’d been “lowed to come ober here to 
tea.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Parthenia, “I ’member dat berry 
ebenin’!” 

*““We was all settin’ in de kitchen,” resumed 
Uncle Romulus, “an’ Clayrissy say she’s afeared 
to go up-stars. 

“Jane say, ‘All foolishness! Dere aint no sich 
a thing as ghos’ses. You jis’ ’magines it all.’ 

“Den Clayrissy recite all ober agin de hist’ry ob 
de warmin’-pan, an’ all sich trash. 

“Queen say, “Take a can’le, gal, an’ lef de kitch- 
en do’ open, so de black folks kin hear ef surofin’ 
happens.’ 

“T say, ‘Vanquish, yer ig’rant darkey? instan- 
tareonsiy, an’ Hobie fireme®. ~ dambtin’ ter"? 


“— dacagyee ed oasdd 4 way © say any Ue bua. avec 
white folks boun’ ter know. Ef dey scapes hear- 
in’ dis po’ ole cripple stum’lin’ up de star-steps 
"long wid all dis stiffness an’ misery, dey’s sholy 
gwine ter smell de fire what I cyars along wid me. 
Dey'll ax what all dat smell ob smoke is what’s 
*Juminatin’ de hall. Den I gwine say,— 

“ ‘It ar’ me, Romulus, a-lightin’ Miss Fanny’s 
fire, what de triflin’ niggers is afeared to light.’ 

‘Den dar’ll be a’miration for true. Dey ’mag- 
ine de centennial come ‘fore I h’ist myse’f up dem 
star-steps. I aint a gwine ter light no fire wid no 
match, in no new-fangled way. I’se gwine ter 
pack a chunk o’ fire on de shovel, jes’ as I’se done 
a many a time fo’ ole marster. 

“Den Clayrissy did’n’ know what in de creation 
todo. She was ’feared ob me, but she was ekally 
tarrified at de ghos’es, too. Yaller Jane, she wa’n’t 
afeared o’ nothin’, ’cept dat Miss Fanny diskiver 
her rascality. She kotch up de flat can’le-stick in 
a hurry, an’ say,— 

***7 light dat fire! J aint ’feared o’ no ghos'ses.’ 

“Dis was truf, for I done larnt sence dat Jane 
were de upshot an’ de instigation ob all dis com- 
boberation. Jane it were what dressed de broom 
up an’ sot it on de garret lan’in’ for ter tarrify 
Clayrissy ; an’ Jane raised de kiver ob dat warm- 
in’-pan by tyin’ a hoss-har an’ a black thread to 
it, an’ stan’in’ hid behin’ Mr. Jeems’s cloak what 
hung in de back hall on de rack. Dat ’counts fo’ 
Mars William comin’ so sudden on her in de hall 
dat time Clayrissy screamed. 

‘Well, de can’le-stick dat Yaller Jane took were 
one dese here flat tin can’le-sticks, size ob a break- 
fus’-plate and shape under de bottom jes like a 
breakfus-plate wid a rim runnin’ roun’ underneaf. 
Course Jane warn't afeared ob ghos’ses, kase slie 
knowed she was de ghos’ses herse’f. So slie sail 
off mighty briggotty. 

‘“‘But here comes de cur’ous part. Yaller Jane 
hadn’t been gone long enough to light dat fire, 
when she come back, widout any can’le, paler’n 
a-a-shes, an’ eyes like ink in a sasser. 

** ‘My Lord, Jane!’ say Queen, ‘what’s de mat- 
ter ?” 

“Jane sink down on a cheer ’xhausted, an’ kin- 
der gas’es out, powerful weak,— 

* ‘Ghos’ses !’ 

“Den all dem fool niggers got skecred right off. 
Juno an’ Queen an’ Clayrissy ‘clared right out dey 
wouldn’ go in de house for no money. Jubiter he 
make like he "bleeged to work wid Jane to prevari- 
cate her fram gwine into high-strikes ; but it were 
jes’ kase he’s wantin’ scuses ter keepin’ from goin’ 
in de house. Nebber seed him take no notice ob 
Yaller Jane befo’. 

“T warn’t skeered. I's indignant. I jes’ r’ared 
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"lowed I’se gwine straight in de house, notwid- 
stan’in’Lse took verry bad dat instant wid plu- 
ralysis ofe Spine. Be dat as it was, I gethered 
myse’f togedder agin an’ come in de back hall. I 
so stiff an’ onsteady, I made heap o’ n’ise, onin- 
tentional, buttin’ about ’mong de cheers. 

“Mars’ William’s ‘tention was ‘tracted whar he’s 
settin’ in de front hall. Out he come an’ he say,— 
“Why, hi! Romulus, what you doin’ hyar ? 

“«T’se "deavorin’ to ’scend de star-steps, Mars’ 
William. Sumfin’ is pecooliar up dar—I dunno 
what. Some say ghos’es.’ 

“Marse William took and run right up. Mean- 
time Clayrissy sich a fool she done run roun’ to 
de fron’ do’ an’ tole ’em all dey was ghos’es in 
Miss Fanny’s room sartain. Miss Ma’y say to Mr. 
Jeems as how his ghos’ was come at las’. Den 
all run up stars. What you spec’ dey see?” 

“Lord, Mr. Grievous! I dunno. Ole Gin’! Fair- 
fax in his ridgymentles ?” 

‘No, madam! Dey see de tin can’le-stick wid 
de lighted can’le in it a-meanderin’ all ober Miss 
Fanny's flo’! 

“It ud start up an’ run a leetle in one di-rection, 
den start an’ take out in anodder. Den stop an’ 
bob an’ wobble a leetle, an’ den take out agin like 
mad. 

‘Mars’ William look like he didn’t know what 
ter make o’ dat. Miss Banny she looked and 
looked. Miss Ma’y gittin’ narvous. Mr. Jeems 
stan’ by Miss Ma’y berry convenient for to cotch 
her ’fore she tetch de groun’ in case she included 
to faint. Dose fool niggers done clumb to de top 
ob de star-steps—got so much curosity. 

“De minnit Clayrissy behol’ dat can’le walkin’, 
she hollered. Mr. Jeems stick a giarss inter ’s 
eye an’ look at dat can’le partic’lar. "Minded me 
ob ole marster, de way he look de fust time he’s 

2at de theayter at Paree for to see de ballay. 

“It were pintedly incomprehensionable, an’ yo’ 
flesh was boun’ to creep when ye see dat can’le 
perceedin’ about independent, an’ nobody tetchin’ 
it. I aint feared o’ nothin’. I’se ’sperienced too 
many vicinitudes; but I regyarded it with intrust 
—I did so. 

“Presently Miss Fanny exclaimed dat she ’blieve 
dey’s gwine ter stan’ by an’ lef’ dat can’le burn up 
her rosc-bud curtains. She run in an’ snatch dat 
ean’le—Miss Fanny’d face ole Harry Scratch ’fore 
she’d lose dem rose-bud curtains ! 

“Miss Fanny say how Mr. Jeems can ’spose of 
dat ghos’. Mr. Jeems takes de shovel an’ de 
ha’rth-broom an’ sweep dat mis’able ghos’ up on 
de shovel for de ’nspection ob de united company. 

“Dat ghos’ was de bigges’ an’ mos’ powerfullest 
‘Bessy Bug’ ebber I see! 

‘“‘Yaller Jane, yo’ understan’, sot de can’le-stick 
right downou* © witout tu...’ him when she 
went ter fix dat fire. Time she done laid her 
kin’lin’ an’ turn roun’ to git de can’le it were way 
out in de middle of de flo’, an’ waltzin’ roun’ dar. 
Dat corroberated her morals right away, an’ she 
lef’ dar sudden. 

“Dat ole bug run vigorous, I tell yo’! He kep’ 
on raisin’ up an’ tryin’ to git from under—which 
he couldn’t on ’count dat rim—an’ dat wobbled 
de can’le about. Den he take out an’ run a spell. 
De beatenes’ ’rangement eber I see! 

“Well, dey all larfed, but it all come out ’bout 
de ghos’es an’ de warmin’-pan; an’ de upshot is 
dat Jane’s d’smissed. 

‘Mars’ William didn’t keer whose gran’chile 
she was, he’s feared she mout skeer his chillen, 
an’ he couldn’t ’ford to have eejiots made o’ his 
chillen by skeerin’ ‘em to def. 

‘Jes as well kill a pusson to oncet as ter skeer 
‘em to def. It’s gittin’ powerful dark, Mrs. Wa- 
ters, an’ I allus noticed dat my rheumatism is de 
worstest arter de sun am gone. Sol’ll bid you a 
berry good-ebenin’.” Jo PETER. 
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For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS CHARITIES. 


The kindly spirit of the Jewish law ordained 
that the poor should participate in national enter- 
tainments. At the Feasts of Weeks and Taber- 
nacles the Jew was to see to it that not only his 
own family should rejoice therein, but that his 
servants and the stranger, the fatherless and the 
widow should share in the general joyfulness. 

“Eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions unto them for whom nothing is prepared,” 
said Nehemiah to his countrymen, as they ob- 
served the Feast of Tabernacles at the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. The righteois observance of the 
Feast of Purim, commemorating the deliverance 
of the exiled Jews from the slaughter ordained 
for them hy Haman, required the “sending por- 
tions one to another, and gifts tothe poor.” 

The festive day by which the Christian cele- 
brates the birth of Him who came to bring ‘‘on 
earth peace,” and ‘good-will toward men,” finds 
also its fitting expression in the joys of the family- 
gatherings and in deeds of kindness and charity. 
Time has shorn the holiday of its boisterous jolli- 
ty, and associated it with the hallowed feelings of 
domestic love and the exuberance of children. It 
is as natural as it is sweet and reasonable, that 
with these home joys should be associated kindly 
thoughts of those whose homes glow not with 
pleasant memories nor with delightful anticipa- 
tions. 

In the olden times the charities of Christmas 
included the dumb animals. An old Scotchman 
was wont to say that Christmas morning, of all 


beast ought alike to haye occasion to rejoice, 


Illustrating his words by his deeds, he used to 
carry, every Christmas morning, a special sup- 
ply of fodder to each animal in the stable and 
cow-house. Burns alludes to this custom in ‘The 
Auld Farmer’s Address to his Mare.” On pre- 
senting her, New Year’s morning,—he was doubt- 
less a rigid Presbyterian and did not keep Christ- 
mas,—with an extra feed of grain, he addresses 
her with,— 


“A guid New Year I wish thee, M. le! 
Hae, there’s a nip [handful] to thy old baggie!” 


Alfred Crowquill, poet and artist, says to all 
who would express the sentiment of Christmas, 
“Scatter Your Crumbs :” 


“Amidst the freezing sleet and snow, 
The timid robin comes; 
In pity drive him not away, 
ut scatter out your crumbs. 


“And leave your door upon the latch 
For whosoever comes; . 

The poorer they, more welcome give, 
And scatter out your crumbs. 


“Soon winter falls upon your life, 
The day of reckon ng comes: 
—_—< your sins, by high decree, 
re weighed those scattered crumbs.” 
—————+o-—_—_——_ 
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CASH THREE. 


“Cash! Cash Three!” 

It was a sharp, tired voice, accompanied by a 
series of impatient raps with a pencil upon the 
glass show-case. 

“Cash! Why don’t you hurry ?” 


“Yes’m, comin’,” answered a childish voice 








constantly used that he had almost forgotten his | ther had sat for hours at a time, with his head 
realname. At any rate, he was known to the | buried in his hands, speaking to no onc, looking at 
saleswomen and the other boys in the store, simply | no one. How one day he glanced up suddenly at 
as “Cash” or ‘Cash Three,” and even the people | Cash as he sat near him, gave a great sob and 
on his street and his father had at first playfully | caught him in his arms, his great breast heaving, 
and afterwards constantly called him by his store | and crying brokenly—Cash didn’t know in the least 
name. | what he meant, then,—‘‘Not another drop! Not 

The air seemed to grow more sultry. The sun, another drop! Oh, God help me! Not another 
hung over the horizon, its hot rays resting upon the | drop!” 
brick fronts of the houses, and giving the color of | From that day his father had been another 
gold to their chimneys and dormer windows. | man, had worked steadily, and though on one or 
Evil odors crept out of the narrow alleys and ver- | two occasions he had almost fallen, had never come 
min-haunted dwellings of the North End, pouring | home drunk again. 
their poisonous breath upon the passers-by. To-night Cash felt somehow worried. In every 

The shadows of twilight that soon began to | liquor-shop he passed—and there were many of 
gather were even more depressing than the hot | them—were inviting placards displayed, with pict- 
but pure sunlight. They joined company with | ures of foaming goblets, and advertisements of 
the foul odors, and together scattered baneful | “Cool Drinks.’ 
seeds as they passed the open doors and windows He knew that these hot days were the hardest 
where men and women and little children were | tests to his father’s good resolutions, for he had to 
gasping for air and longing for cool, refreshing | pass a dozen large, glittering, attractive bar-rooms 
breezes. | on his way home. 

The wealthy people at the other end of the city | He would have been still more troubled had he 
had for the most part gone to their summer homes | known that one of those creatures who lie in wait 
in the country. Presidents and directors of char- for men, like so many bloated human spiders, had 
itable associations stretched themselves comforta- | sprinkled his sidewaik with liquor, just before 
bly in shady hammocks, or lounged under cool | sundown, that not simply his customers should be 
verandas and laid plans for eniarged business tempted thereby, but that some of them who had 
and thought of new methods for helping the poor | recently reformed and were struggling for a better 
during the coming winter. life, might catch the scent of the fresh liquor as 

Ladies who had obtained great peace of mind, | they went home to their wives and children, and 
and had won laurels of self-forgetfulness at fairs | so be lured to ruin. 





in aid of the poor, and from one or two dainty | 





CASH THREE. 


trom somewhere among the rustling garments of 
the ladies who were crowding up to the counter, 
and finishing their afternoon’s shopping at the 
ribbon department of Brown & Co.’s broad-win- 
dowed store. 

It had been a hot, bright day, and a great many 
people had come in from out of town, besides not 
a few from the West End and Back Bay, to pur- 
chase whatever odds and ends were needed for the 
completion of their summer wardrobes. The air 
within was close and heavy. Customers dropped 
languidly upon the leather-covered revolving 
| seats; while the shop-girls had grown white and 
leaned against their counters, or plodded to and 
fro to supply the ever-varying wants of the buy- 
ers. 

No wonder their voices were thin and petulant, 
as the sun dropped farther and farther towards 
the West, and the crowd still poured through the 
open doors, in and out, in and out, like a huge 
eddy from the Washington Street current. 

“Cash Three” was very tired, like the rest; per- 
haps even a little more than the rest, for you could 
see at a glance that he was not a strong boy. He 
had large brown eyes, and thin wrists that 
showed white in the gathering gloom of the store, 
his out-grown sleeves falling back towards his el- 
bow. His face had that pinched look that is born 
of poverty and is maintained by foul air and poor 
food. 

Since eight o'clock that morning he had trotted 
to and from the desk, where the bills and silver 
dimes and quarters found their way into neat, 
round compartments, under the care of the cash- 
ier; and his limbs ached with weariness. 

He almost wondered how the boy who had just 
come in with his mother, and was waiting for 
change at his counter, could frisk about without 
the least appearance of being either tired or hun- 
gry. Then he looked at the big clock, and his eye 
brightened. Only half an hour more! 

The weary afternoon came to an end at last, and 
“Cash Three” started for home. He had been in 





“Cash Three” had become so familiar and was so 





visits to dismal localities in the North End, 
rocked back and forth by their open windows, 
novel in hand, now and then pausing to look up 
at the cool mountain-side or upon the broad ocean 
golden in the rays of the setting sun, and reflected 
complacently upon the soothing effect of nature 
after duty has been performed. 

But in the far-away city the poor threw open 
their rags to the stagnant air, and, suffering from 
moment to moment, waited, nay, in a poor, dumb, 
helpless way, prayed—for the very breath of life. 

However, as Cash passed down Hanover Street, 
he hardly thought of the heat, for the sidewalk 
was shady, and the day’s work was over. The 
shop-keepers, in airy sacks or shirt-sleeves, stood 
in their open doorways. One or two of them 
spoke to Cash as he went by, for he always walked 
to and from his store by the same streets, and they 
had been attracted by his pale, thoughtful face. 
One stout, red-faced provision-dealer handed him 
a peach, with a kind word that was better even 
than the fruit. 

Presently Cash turned off on a cross-street. It 
was narrower than the one he had left, and the 
doorsteps were crowded with women and children, 
sitting or lying perfectly still, or talking among 
themselves. 

Here, too, one or two brawny-armed women 


With growing uneasiness—he did not know why 
—Cash hurried along towards a little turn in the 
street from which he would be able to see the tene- 
ment in which be lived. He passed round the 
corner with a nervous step, barely answering the 
burly, ruddy-faced policeman who gave him a 
pleasant word and a queer look as he went by. ° 

He glanced eagerly down the length of the un- 
even sidewalk, then stopped suddenly, looked 
hard at something almost at the end of the street, 
gulped a little, and went on more rapidly—more 
rapidly still. 

Could it—could it be his father ?—his own tall, 
manly father, that the wharfingers and ship cap- 
tains were all so glad to see about the wharf 
when there was a heavy cargo to discharge or load ? 
who, accustomed to ships from boyhood, never 
quailed from the loftiest height, but would wave 
his hand gaily, trom the dizzy cross-trees, to little 
Cash, who stood proudly on shore, looking up and 
waving his torn straw hat in return! 

Could that be his father, that crumpled, crushed, 


red-faced Thing, half in the gutter and half on 


the curbstone, looking stupidly about him and 
muttering dull, incoherent oaths~to the children 
gathered around ? Be 3 
—~Xes, there was nomistaking him..Cash knew _ 
the red silk handkerchief about his neck. He had 
saved from his earnings a few cents a week, often 
going without a meal and never telling a word 
about it, until he had enough to buy that hand- 
kerchief for a Christmas present to his father. 

Cash had been to the North End Mission once 
or twice on Christmas eve. He had loved to look 
into the gay shop-windows at Christinas time, and 
had heard the rich people, who had come to buy 
at his counter, talking about ‘‘What shall we give 
to Fred?” and “That will be so nice for Susie!” 
and he knew well what Christmas meant. 

How pleased his father had been, as he tied the 
bright handkerchief about his neck and kissed 
his little boy; and now! 

Cash swallowed hard at the lump in his throat, 
and hurried to his father. 

“Father,” he said, softly, pntting his hand on 
his shoulder. 

The man looked up slowly, and with something 
so evil behind the blood-shot eyes that Cash shrank 
back terrified. Buta crowd was gathering. He 
could see the policeman’s helmet above the heads 
of the rest. 

“Father,” he said again, his voice trembling, 
“hadn’t you better”—— 

Then there was an oath and a blow. 

Ah! what is this ? 

The crowd fell back with a rush, but closed up 
again at once. 

“Stand back! stand back!” shouted the police- 
man, forcing his way through the mass of men 
and boys. The drunken man had staggered to his 
feet, half-sobered by what he had done. He saw 
neither helmet nor crowd. He was gazing with 
heavy, blood-shot eyes at alittle brown heap upon 
| the curbstone. 

“Ts that Cash? Cash, my boy, what makes yer 
| face so white? Cash, git up, will yer? Le’s go 
‘in; I was jes’ foolin’. Why—what My God!” 

The policeman had pressed forward, and taking 


| the boy in his arms, said roughly to the father, 











| bered how she grew more and more feeble, until | 
others in the year, was the one when man and | the store for several months, and the designation | 


nodded good-naturcdly to Cash, who returned it | ‘Here, come with me,” and the three, followed by 
with a grateful look in his big brown eyes, and a/| the crowd to the doorway, went into the tenement- 
funny little bow and wave of the hand. Cash al-| house to the room where Cash and his father 
ways felt alert and business-like on his way home | lived. 
from the store. Was he not in business? Did he| Ina few moments the father, now fierce and al- 
not earn enough money to pay the rent of the room | most sobered, came down the stairs, and push- 
occupied by himself and his father? Should he | ing roughly through the waiting crowd, burried 
not feel that he was almost a man? | down the street. In a brief time he returned, ac- 
Cash could dimly remember when his mother was companied by a doctor. In the room they fonnd 
alive; but those were sad days. He tried to for- | Cash still senseless, and half supported on the lap 
get them. In spite of his endeavors, the picture of | of one of the women who had so lately smiled 
his father staggering into the room, swearing sav- | and nodded to the little fellow as he passed along 
agely, and demanding the money his wife had | the street. The doctor felt of the boy's pulse, ex- 
earned, would often obtrude itself. He remem- | amined him carefully, and then said,—_ 
“You better take him to the hospital. I'll send 
one day men came and carried her away in a long | a carriage if you”—turning to the policeman— 


; smooth box. He remembered, too, how his fa- | “will look out for the expense.” 
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The cnian came. 


A crowd gathered around | ’ales, there was a dozen passengers left, besides 


it. The little form was brought down by the po- | the cap’n an’ part o’ the hands. 
} P pa 


liceman and was driven away to the great hospi- | 


tal, and the hot night shuts down upon the mis- 
ery and dissipation that pour out incessantly from 
the narrow doorways. 

Men leave their homes and gather like flies 
around the low, black doors of the liquor saloons. 
Women scream at their children out of the open 
windows, or berate each other from op sides 
of the street. Babies cry feebly in a monotonous, 
dreary wail, as little noticed as if that were quite 
all they should be expected to utter, like a canary 
his song. 

The man who had struck down his own child 
had disappeared. The policeman again paced his 
beat unconcernedly,—thinking he knew his man 
and that he could arrest him the next morning if 
it should be necessary. 

It is the next day. Again it is sunset. At 
the great City Hospital the last dim light of the 
weary day—cloudlight, from the sunsetting— 
rested upon a cot in one of the wards where a boy 
was lying, with face and hands so white, that but 


“Oh, I forgot to say the cap’n had his boy with 
| him; a pretty little feller, "bout ten years old; an’ 
they two kep’ right together all the time. Once 
or twice the little chap bust out cryin’, but he cov- 
ered his face in his father’s coat, sono one couldn’t 
see him, yer know. 

“Seventeen men left on board, an’ no boats 
*ceptin’ those forrard on the other side o’ that fire! 
We all got together, atter the last boat pulled off, 
and waied half a minute, still’s a prayer-meetin’. 
Only the fire roarin’ an’ snappin’ in the riggin’. 
Then the cap’n kinder put one arm round his boy’s 
shoulder, and spoke up loud,— 

“¢A thousand dollars to the man that will cut 
away that forrard port-boat!’ says he. 

“Nobody moved. I'd rather ha’ taken my 
chances in the water than tried it myself. 

“Two thousand!’ says the cap’n, very loud, 

n. 
“Nobody moved. 
* ‘Three thousand !’ 





“The cap’n looked round at us, then he shut his 


for his moist curly hair and brown eyes, you mouth together, stooped down an’ kissed the little 
would hardly have noticed him upon the spotless | boy, and took about half-a-dozen steps forrard. 


counterpane and piliow. 


Before he could git any further, out starts a hard- 


A broad bandage is bound about his forehead lookin’ feller from behind a corner somewheres; I 


and temple. 
over him and fans him now and then, ina kind 


By his side is a nurse, who bends | remembered then seein’ him jump on jest’s we 


were leavin’ the wharf in Boston. He was bare- 


way, with a great pity in her eyes. For she knows | headed an’ had a red handkerchief round his neck, 


the boy’s story, and the surgeon has told her that 
he cannot possibly live till morning. “It’s a 
wonder,” he said, “that he lived an hour.” 

It was time to light the gas for the night watch- 
es, when Cash suddenly raised one hand and 
moved his lips, while a faint flush crossed his 
cheek, and fading again, left it more deadly white 
than before. He had not spoken since he had been 
brought in. Now the nurse heard him whisper,— 

“Father,—I hear—him !” 

There was a sound of footsteps outside the door, 
then a slight expostulating and disturbance. The 
nurse rose, but before she was fairly out of her 
chair a man walked hurriedly into the quiet ward 
and looked wildly about him. Instantly, almost 
instinctively seeing the cot where Cash lay, he fell 
on his knees beside it, and burying his face in the 
white counterpane, he uttered sob upon sob, his 
broad shoulders heaving and his whole frame 
quivering like a child’s. 

“Come! come! this won't do,” 
authoritatively. 

But Cash raised his hand and patted the dishev- 
elled hair on the counterpane. His lips moved. 

**Yer—didn’t—mean ter, father; I know—yer— 
didn’t.” 

It was hardly even a whisper, but the father 


said the nurse, 


mean”—— 

The childish voice has ceased, but the tired , 
white hand still rests on the shaggy head on the 
eounterpane. Suddenly the fading eyes opened | 
wider, and the boy half rose from his pillow. 

“Yes’m!” he cries. ‘“‘Cash—Three! I’m com- 
ing?” And Cash was gone beyond the reach of 
earthly call. 

Two mornings later the papers contained an ac- 
count of a catastrophe that happened to a moon- 
light excursion, the night before, on one of the 
harbor boats, in which several people lost their lives. 
One of the deck-hands of the boat, who had been 
thrown out of employment by the accident, was 
in my office about a week afterward, and told me 
the whole story. 

“You see, sir,” said he, “it had been an awful 
hot day, an’ between you ’n’ me, some of the boys 
had been coolin’ off more’n was good for ’em. 
There was a big crowd on board, a few settin’ on 
the forrard deck for the air, but most of ’em aft, 
where there was dancin’ goin’ on. We were runnin’ 
"long on the South Shore, about five miles from 
land. Suddenly, Jake Rankin, that gen'rally 
works ‘longside o’ me, he comes up lookin’ queer 
in his face, and says he,— 

“ ‘Sam, what do you make of it ” 

«* ‘Make o’ what?’ says I. 

“ ‘Look o' that smoke,’ says he, ‘an’ the course 
we're takin’!’ 

“Sure enough, there was a light puff of smoke 
—I thought "twas steam from the engine at fust— 
ereepin’ up just forrard o’ the walkin’-beam. And 
the boat was headed straight for the shore. 

“Well, ‘twas all up in less ’n two minutes. 
Some o’ the passengers caught sight o’ the smoke, 


| 


|gort o’ fierce. 


an’ he grabs the cap'n by the shoulder, 
pullin’ hiin over. 


almost 





**You stay with the boy!’ he says, 
‘I’m a-goin’ forrard 
myself.” An’ with that he was gone, 
right into the blaze! 

“How..he ever got through, I don’t 
know. ‘The next minute we could see 
him workin’ away like mad at the boat. 
Once 'n a while the blaze kinder swept 
forrard, an’ then he would put up his 
left arm and work away with the right. 

‘Well, somehow ’rother, he got the 
davits round and cut away the falls with 
his jack-knife. Then he tumbled in himself and 
managed to paddle her round to the stern. That 
last job *bout used him up, I guess, for ’s soon’s 
he’d made fast he rolled right over in the bottom 
© the boat, and laid still till we got ashore, every 
soul of us safe an’ sound. 

“In fact, there wouldn’t have been hardly any 
deaths if some poor critters, that were half-scared 
to death in the first of it, hadn’t jumped overboard 
without stoppin’ for the life-preservers. The cap’n 
was the last to leave, handin’ down his boy an’ 
then comin’ after him. 

‘Well, the queerest part’s to come yet. We 
laid that feller out on the grass,—him that cut 


| away the boat, you know,—an’ he soon came to a 


and began screechin’ ‘Fire! fire!’ an’ I'll tell you, | 


right here, that’s a sound that makes yer creep, 
right down yer back, when you’re on a ship at sea! 
You c’n provide against rough weather an’ heavy 
seas an’ lightnin’, an’ all that; but if there’s fire 
aboard, it’s only a question of time an’ God’s 
mercy. 

“In less time ’n I’ve been tellin’ it, the blazes 
were comin’ right up in big bunches through the 
waist o’ the ship. Those who were forrard had run 
aft at the fust alarm, and every soul on board was 
behind the fire. The faster the ship went, the hot- 
ter it grew. So they stopped the engines and run 
from the pilot-house for their lives. The whole 
waist o’ that ship, sir, was red fire, reachin’ up the 
masts an’ riggin’ and makin’ it almost too hot to 
live. 

“The after-boats were dropped in good style,— 


little. But he was so awfully burned that we 
knew he couldn't live. 

**As I suid, he came to an’ opened his eyes, an’ 
then he began to sort o fumble at that handker- 
chief I told ye about. But his hands were burned 
so bad that he couldn’t use his fingers ; so we took 
the handkerchief off for him, as that seemed to 
be what he wanted. He held it in his hands, jest 
loose, you know, an’—I s’pose some gal hed given 
it to him—got it up to his lips and kissed it. 

“Then he looked straight up at the moon, which 
was full and jest overhead, an’ says he, very low, 
‘I didn’t mean ter, did I? Did I? Tell—her,’ 
meanin’ the gal, I s’pose. : 

“An’ then, what do you think, sir? It’s odd 
how men’ll hold to the idee of money. He must 
ha’ been thinkin’ o the cap’n’s offer, you know. 
Says he, still lookin’ at the moon, says he, quite 


| clear an’ distinct,— 


* *Cash,—Cash—Three 
“That shows, sir, how some folks are sot on 
worldly things, fust an’ last.” 
Wiis B. ALLEN. 
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An Amvustno Toy.—Many amusing toys for 


the men were in fine trainin’ an’ sober enough by the Christmas-tree may he made at home during 


this time; but when the last one had taken its | the long winter evenings. 


One of the simplest of 


freight an’ pulled away, loaded down to the gun-| these is the dancing serpent. 








Take a plain, thin card, and with a pencil mark 
out a dotted coil, forming a serpent’s head at one 
end. Next, carefully cut it out along the lines. 
Make a hole at the point and through it slipa 
cord, by which the serpent can be suspended. 
Paint the card with crayons or water-colors, to 
look .ike a striped or spotted snake, and insert 
cyes of glass beads. Suspended in a current of 
air, near a fire or lamp, it will revolve with greater 
or less rapidity, as if alive, and will give great 
amusement to all children, and even to older per- 
sons. 
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BRIGHT WINTER DAYS. 


Then let the icy north wind blow 
The trumpets of the coming storm, 

To arrow) sleet and blinding snow 
Yon slanting lines of rain transform. 

Young hear‘s 7 hail the drifted cold 
As gayly as Ic! 
And I, who watch An through the frosty pane, 
Unenvious, live in hem my boyhood o’er again. 


——— GSO ————_ - 


For the Companion. 


THEIR WEDDING RIDE. 





There are only a few places in the world where 
a person may feel quite comfortable and content. | 
Nor are these so often found in the elegant resi- | 
dences of our city millionaires as in more homely 
nooks, in old farm-houses, or, it may be, in some | 
backwoods settler’s cabin. But wherever found, 
it is always a real pleasure to come to them, and, | 
sitting down in some old kitchen chair, perchance, | 


THEIR WEDDING RIDE 


tecl that exquisite sense of content which seems to 
pervade the very atmosphere of the place. 

Such a spot is the sitting-room, “parlor,” living- 
room,—all three in one,—of my old guide, Luke 
Souman, away up in the country of the Maine 
lakes, on the bank of a river with a long Indian 
name, which it is quite unnecessary to wrestle 
with here. 

It isa low, small house with an old hemlock 
tree at one corner, and a big boulder with a swamp 
of raspberry briers at the back. In front runs the 
river, over its ledges and gravel bars, up to the 
very door in spring, down under the bank in Sep- 
tember. All around the little clearing and across 
the river are woods, woods,—black evergreen 
woods, with here and there a lofty pine and many 
birches. 

Here live Luke and Elvira; or “’Viry,” as he 
always calls her. He ‘‘guides,” traps and hunts, 
with now and then a day of farming, after his 
fashion, in the little clearing. The forest still has 
game enough to be interesting; and here I love 
to come every autumn for a week, and if possible 
a week in April for the trout-fishing. 

There is one old chair with a basket bottom, and 
a basket back, and broad old arms. It has besides a 
patch-work cushion, not very thick. As soon asI 
have arrived and have taken in my gun-case and 
fishing-rods, "Viry pats up the little thin cushion 
and sets the chair—my chair—in the corner of the 
huge fireplace. 

Luke in the meantime sits down to talk about 
what he has done through the year; while ’Viry 
is soon cooking something for our next meal. The 
humble house is always clean and sweet. The 
food cooked has good honest flavor; and we.sit at 
the square kitchen-table that is covered with a 
white factory cloth, and talk of what has trans- 
pired since we last met. The fire gives out a rud- 
dy, cheery glow, and in the evening as we sit be- 
fore it, the light plays on the raftered ceiling, and | 
on the brown ifside walls, against which hang | 
Luke’s guns, traps, axes and snow-shoes. | 

Heads of caribou peep out from the corner. A | 





bear-skin is stretched on the wall by the outer 
door, and next it is a bundle of axe-helves and 
some strips of well-seasoned ash. 

But the most notable ornament is the head and 
antlers of a huge male moose, placed just over the 
big fireplace. The spread of the great palmated 
antlers is over five feet. The head itself is enor- 
mous, and tufted beneath the chin with a wilder- 
ness of deep seal-brown hair. 

One can imagine what a forest monarch it was 
that carried that majestic head. When I first 
asked for the story of its capture, Luke laughed 
and looked at ’Viry, who also laughed and blush- 
ed a little, for it is an odd and rather romantic 
story. It interested me very much, and I give it 
in substance below. 

It was the day before Christmas; and Luke 
Souman, then a robust youth of nineteen, and 
comely, blue-eyed Elvira McLeod, a year younger, 
were to be married that day. In the evening, ac- 
cording to the local usage in that region, alltheir 
young friends were to visit them for 4 sort of 
“wake,” or ‘‘rouse.” 

This rouse was not after the manner of the rude 
charivart with which a wedding is «sometimes 
saluted in Canada, but merely a friendly gather- 
| ing of the unmarried acquaintances of the newly- 
wedded couple, who in pretended grief at losing 


| them from their former status, seek to delay the 


nuptials by sitting up late with them. There were 


| certain othér old-time ceremenies, handed down 


from the long past. 

The Methodist minister, a Mr. Beckwith, had 
been sent for to officiate at the marriage, and was 
expected at ten o’clock in the forenoon. But Mr. 
Beckwith was stationed at Rochelle, fourteen or 
fifteen miles away ; and there had been, only a day 
or two before, a heavy snow-fall, that literally 
buried that whole northern country to the depth of 
nearly three feet on a level, with drifts in many 
places eight and ten feet deep. 

The road leading southward through the forest 
to Rochelle, had been “broken open” with an ox- 
team; but at this season there was little or no 
passing from the settlement to the towns below. 
It was feared that Mr. Beckwith would not get 
through, or hearing that the road was blocked 
with snow, would not start to come. 

Ten o'clock struck. Then eleven, and twelve; 
but the clergyman did not appear. By two in 
the afternoon his arrival became so doubtful 
that the youthful Luke determined that his mar- 
riage should take place in spite of snow and 
weather,—harnessed a stout work-horse into a 
“‘pung;” and wrapping ’Viry comfortably in buf- 
faloes and blankets, set off for Rochelle in search 
of the clergyman. 

‘7 ” ‘ tua. @ Da 
ouhg rple ; uch a cre se 
clergymen in this denomination and young peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Mr. Beckwith had started promptly at half-past 
seven that morning. At half-past eight he was 
wallowing in a drift and had broken his harness. 

At nine he was on his way again. At ten he 
was in another snow-bank, in which he broke his 
sleigh-thills. Obliged to turn back, he procured 
another team and started again. One o'clock 
found him wading through the drifts, with nine 
miles between him and his destination. He had 
done his best and was nv! discouraged. 

Luke first got his sweetheart snugly into the 
pung, and then whipped up his steed. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Souman will be home by eight !”” 
he shouted to his friends. “If we cannot get the 
minister, we'll get the ’squire!”” 

Away they went along the snowy road, out 
from the little settlement into the woods through 
which their route lay. Such are some of the diffi- 
culties which hedge in a wedding in the back woods 
in December. The weather was bitterly cold— 
the mercury down to zero, and the snow was fly- 
ing in the wind. But warm hearts were in that 
old pung; and as for the horse, it is unnecessary 
to say that he was likely to freeze from lack of ex- 
ercise. 

They drove about three miles, and had come to 
Mill Brook Hollow, where there is a deep ravine 
on one side of the road, and a high bank covered 
with thick hemlock trees on the other. Just at the 
narrowest portion of this pass, where the road 
turns round the base of a projecting ledge, they 
met an enormous moose, coming at full trot along 
the road from the other way! Luke had his horse 
at a round trot, and thé moose was within twenty 
yards of the horse’s head when Luke first saw 
him. 

It was a scare on both sides! ‘The horse, badly 
trightened, leaped out of the track on the upper 
side, capsizing the pung and tumbling both Luke 
and 'Viry into the snow; while the old moose, 
with a tremendous snort, went out of the road on 
the other side at a single bound, and disappeared 
in the ravine below. 

Luke crawled out, got his horse by the bits and 
quieted him. Then he pulled ’Viry out and right- 
ed the pung. Neither of them were injured in the 
least; the snow was soft, and ’Viry was well cov- 
ered in wraps. She.laughed, and said she thought 
it was Mr. Beckwith coming! 

But Luke, with a hunter’s instinct, wanting to 
see where the moose had gone, gave ’Viry the 
reins to hold while he got onthe log-railing, on the 
lower side of the road—over which the moose had 
jumped—to look for him. 

Glancing down through brush into the gorge 
| beneath, he saw at first only the deep trail where 
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the animal had plunged into the drift and floun- 
dered downward. Then he saw something mov- 
ing in the snow still farther down. 

It was the antlers of the moose—just his horns 
—protruding from the soft deep drift. The creat- 
ure had literally buried itself over its back! It 
floundered on, but only went deeper. The drift 
there was fifteen or twenty feet in depth—all light, 
soft snow. 

““’Viry !” cried Luke, in great excitement, “‘here’s 
that moose, stuck like a fly in a cup o’ molasses! 
If I can only kill him, he’s wuth fifty dollars to 
us!” And seizing the snow-shovel which he had 
put in the pyng, Luke, with that weapon alone, 
started after the animal. 

“Hold on to Jack now !” he called to ‘Viry. 

’Viry on her part was desirous to have the moose 
secured, but’ghe teltsome alarm. ‘Oh, do be care- 
ful!” she pleaded. -*Don’tlet him hurt you, Luke !” 

Lake, eager and determined, wallowed down 
into the ravine. He attempted to approach the 
animal on one side. But the moose, hearing him, 
- plunged frantically through the snow, and in a mo- 
ment Luke slumped shoulder-deep in the soft drift 
and the moose was completely buried. 

At length the young man approached within 
striking distance, and struck.the animal with his 
clumsy weapon. The blow" Had no serious effect 
on the creature’s thick neck} but served to make 
it rear up, and its hind hoofs catching 6n a log or 
rock, the animal. rose almost out of the drift, 
gnashing its teeth, and with outstretched fore 
hoofs, came furiously down upon.its rash assail- 
qnt. 

In an instant Luke was beaten into the snow, 
which, luckily for him, was soft and yielding. 
For some moments he struggled to rise, or crawl 
out from under the brute. But the moose, feeling 
him move, and seeming to realize that it had an 
advantage, kept treading upon him, gnashing its 
teeth and snorting, apparently determined to keep 
him down. 

Luke’s condition was now a serious one. He 
was jammed down into the snow three or four 
feet, though thus far the moose had not bruised 
him much. But he knew the animal might kill 
him, if once it could fairly bring its fore hoofs to 
bear on his body. 

And there was "Viry up in the road! If he 
called to her, she could do nothing in such a drift. 
” He dreaded to frighten her. It was “a bad fix,” 
as Luke expressed it, and how to get out of it was 
more than he, in his cramped and snowy condi- 
tion, could conceive. 

Meantime ’Viry, sitting in the pung and holding 
the horse, was full of anxiety. From where she 
sat, she.could not see the struggle that was going 
on below} but-she heard the moose snerting;-and 
at length, hearing nothing of Luke, she got out of 
the pung, and holding fast to the reins, waded 
through the snow to the log railing and looked 
over. 

Fifty or sixty feet down the steep bank she saw 
the moose in the drift, but could not see her lover. 
Thoroughly frightened, she now called out,— 

“Luke! O Luke! Where are you? Has he 
killed you ?” 

To this appeal Luke, from deep in the snow un- 
der the moose, replied in muffled tones,— 

‘No, ’Viry ; no—not yet!” 

Immediately the moose, hearing his voice under 





it, plunged about, snorting furiously again, and 
tramping him down. 

Imagine the horror of poor ’Viry! 
cried out, in trembling tones,— 

“O Luke! Luke! Hus he killed you ?” 

And again Luke, from deep in the snow, replied, 
“No, no, ’Viry—not yet!” 

Again the moose, hearing his voice, stamped 
and trod upon the poor fellow furiously. 

All this, though amusing, perhaps, to the read- 
er, was serious tragedy to poor ’Viry. Several 
times the repeated her terror-insvired inquiry ; 
and then, made desperate at the sight of her lov- 
er’s peril, she hitched the horse to the log railing 
and went down the ‘steep bank, through snow 
waist-deep, to attack the moose! 

Weapon she had none, not so much as a stick, 
but she had a plan of approach and attack never- 
theless—and not a bad one. 

She took the buffalo-skin and one of the large 
blankets from the pung. First she threw one of 
these on the soft snow in front of her, then crept 
forward upon it. This partially sustained her 
weight. Then she spread the other one ahead— 
and so worked her way down into the ravine. 

“I’m coming, Luke!” she calied to him. 

“Go back !” he cried, horrified at the thought of 
the moose turning upon her. 

*Viry would not go back. Her plan—a very 
sensible one—was to approach the moose and 
throw the big blanket over its head. 

How the affair would have ended it is not easy 
to predict. But at this juncture, Mr. Beckwith 
came along. Finding Luke’s horse in the road, 
and surprised at the sight of ’Viry creeping on a 

buffalo-skin in the ravine below, he at once hailed 
her most vigorously, and was most-pathetically 
invited to take a hand in her lone effort at moose 
hunting. 

The itinerant clergyman was a man who could 
act promptly and efficiently, as well as preach. 

With his own reins and those from Luke’s har- 
ne’s, he rigged a noose, which, after some wading 
in the drift, he was able to throw over the moose’s 


Again she 


contrived to “cast” the animal on its side. Aj Avenue and traverses first the “new grounds,” 
lving along that thoroughfare, where he meets | 
4 


hitch round a sapling secured it. 


Luke now crept out of his snowy bed. With 
Mr. Beckwith’s assistance, he soon killed the 
moose; and in half an hour they were all three 
on the way back to ’Viry’s home, where the mar- 
riage took place as had been arranged. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion, 


A QUEER CRAFTSMAN. 


The authorities of Greenwood Cemetery, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have no greater enemies to contend with 
than the mice, 
rats, moles,ground 
squirrels, snakes 
and muskrats, 
which come in 
from the neighbor- 
ing farms and do 
destructive work 
in their efforts to 
win a livelihood. 

The mice gnaw 
the bark from trees 
and shrubs, eat the 
grass roots and 
riot in the stables. 
The mole drives his 
furrow underneath 
the sod, raising un- 
sightly heaps and 
destroying the 
turf; muskrats 
tunnel into the 
shores of the lakes 
and mar their 
beauty. 

The most numer- 
ous and persistent 
pests, however, are 
the ground squir- 
rels, or chipmonks, 
which find the 
tombs and marble 
temples rare de- 
positories for their 
winter store of nuts 
and which sink 
their winding gal- 
leries into and be- 
neath the monn- 
ments with untir- 
ing industry. 

About seven 
years. ago, Fritz 
was employed to 
destroy these pests 
and he has ‘since continwed™ i Gis wnique office. 


Before his advent, the cemetery people did not 


Shooting, of course, could not be permitted in so | 
sacred a place, and the evil became a serious one. | Fritz. 








A QUEER CRAFIpaAy. 


with a class of victims of which I have said noth- 
ing as yet—dogs and cats. 

Rabbits are numerous in the evergreen hedges 
of the new ground, and the eagerness with which 
the neighboring cats and dogs hunt them is a strik- 
ing proof of the tendency of domesticated animals 
(so often noted by naturalists) to return to their 
wild state. The forester has heavy, double-spring 
steel traps, baited with pieces of raw fish, set in 
the alleys for these prowlers, and he rarely fails 
to catch a Tabby or a Towser when he visits them 
in the morning. He is certainly the Nemesis of 
these friends of 
mankind. 

Under the Por- 
ter Avenue fence 
he shows a hole 
where he caught 
fourteen dogs in 
fourteen successive 
nights, and his fe- 
line victims are 
much in excess of 
this. 

The mole traps 
are also scattered 
very thickly 
through the new 
grounds. 

This animal, 
working under 
ground, is ordina- 
rily very difficult 
of capture, and a 


each family reared on the grounds this summer, 
and estimates that the total number of squirrels 
there now is one hundred. 

The woodman is a short, stout man of forty-five 
years, and displays the true German honesty and 
simplicity of manner. His skill in trapping has 
become widely known, and offers of situations 
have been made to him by the officers of many 
parks and cemeteries, particularly by the commis- 
sioners of the Central Park, which is overrun by 
mice, rats and moles. But he has learned to love 
his grounds, his duties and his little brown cot- 
tage, and has refused to part with them. 

Fritz has a little book, and in its well-thumbed, 
finger-marked pages, he has kept an account of 
the results of each day’s catch during the seven 
years he has been at Greenwood. In this book 
D stands for dogs, C for cats, S for snakes, M for 
moles, R for rats, and Chip for chipmonks. My 
readers may be pleased with this summary of its 
pages for the month of October. Dogs, 1; cats, 8; 
black mice, 15; snakes, 18; chipmonks, 423. For 
the nine months ending November 1, 1882, his 
total catch was: Dogs, 66; cats, 169; mice, 349; 
chipmonks, 2,836; rats, 30; snakes, 70; moles, 3. 

C. B. Topp. 
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For the Companion. 


HER PARIS MYSTERY. 


Nettie Brown lived in an appartement in Paris. 
Now the French word appartement does not 
mean exactly the same that the English word 





special trap had to 
be devised for his 
destruction. But 
the trap worked so 
successfully that 
six thousand moles 


of its adoption. 


grounds Fritz sets 
out for a general 


tery, which occu- | 
pies the entire day. 

He has ‘scores of | 
traps set for chip- | 
monks on the hills | 
and hillsides, in lit- | 
tle dells, beside the | 
lakes,under stately 
monuments, and 
at the roots of 


were destroyed by | 
it in the first year | not a very sumptuous one. 
| economical quarter of Paris, chiefly inhabited by 
From the new clerks, artists, professional singers and the bet- 


| “pieces.” 





“apartment” means. The latter signifies one room 
only, while the French word may indicate any 
number of rooms, and is applied to the whole-ten- 
ement, not to any fraction of it. Thus the French 
| call one room not an appartement, but a piece— 
| that is, a piece of an appartement. 

The appartement in which the Browns lived was 
It was situated in an 


ter class of artisans. Besides being on a hill, it 
was in the fourth story of a lofty house which 


tour of the ceme- | Commanded a grand view of the great, splendid 


city where are such terrible contrasts of wealth 
and poverty, contrasts between ease that would 
suffer from a pea under its downy pillows, and la- 
bor that sweats almost its life-blood in the struggle 
to keep famine from entering its door. 

This appartement where Mrs. Brown and Nettie 
had lived for a year, consisted of three rooms or 
One was a tiny sa/on, or parlor, with a 
brightly waxed floor. 

A large square crimson mat was in the centre, 


‘grand: old forest trees.” ~-—/-Tausiin cartaine.»t tlowane Tong aindew,-crimsan 


Once two young speculators offered him a good | TeP chairs and sofa, a table, and books, pictures 
know how to get rid of the vermin. Men were | price for a gross of chipmonks alive, and in two | and plaster casts of lovely statuary all about. In 
employed to trap them, without much success. | days they were dclivered. | the least of grates the smallest of fires was always 


The beautiful gray squirrels are encouraged by | brightly burning. 


Fritz, however, was successful from the bhegin- an addition to the grounds, he contrived several 
ning. He had a genius for trapping, an intui-| box-traps of wire capable of holding the captives 
tive perception of the ways of animals, and this | alive, and set them in the adjacent forests. It was 
faculty he had cultivated by practising woodcraft | a hard winter for squirrels, and forty-four of the 
in his native Bavarian forests, before coming to | pretty creatures came to the bait in his traps. 


this country. 


Fritz admitted to the writer that some of them 


On the frosty autumn mornings he is up and_ were “toled” from the Prospect Park preserves. 
in the grounds before sunrise to visit the traps set | Thev were then set free in the cemetery grounds ; 





HER PARIS MYSTERY. 


for night prowlers the previous evening. On these | comfortable little houses were placed in the trees for 
occasions he is armed with his traps, spade, and a | their shelter; they were fed occasionally through 


heavy revolver which he carries in a hip-pocket. | the winter, and in the spring they built their nests, 
antlers. Then bracing hard against a tree, he} He always enters by the new entrance on Porter | reared their young, and have become settled resi- 


dents and householders. 


Last winter, thinking that these would be | 


Over the marble mantel was an immense mir- 
| ror into which nobody ever looked except with 
| queer little squeaks and squeals of dismay, so 
| grotesquely yellow and crooked were the images 
| reflected there. The mirror served a much better 
' purpose in seeming to double the beautiful Venus 
| di Milo standing on a pedestal opposite, and look- 
| ing at the reflection of herself from morning till 
night without squeaking in the least. 

The holidays were near. It would be a very 
different Christmas from those she had spent in 
her native land when her stocking used to be hung 
over night by the chimney at grandpa’s and found 
running over the next morning with exactly the 
things she wanted, to the loud surprise of all her 
young uncles and aunts, who couldn’t understand 
how in the world Santa Claus came to be so know- 
ing. There would be no turkey and cranberry 
sauce, no mince, squash, pumpkin, or, indeed, any 
pies. The most they could do would be to buy a 
goose from the rotisserie, ready-roasted, to stew 
some apples at home, and to buy at the fine gro- 
cer’s near the Madeleine a tin can of “English 
pluni-pudding,” which they could steam up hot 
over the mashed potatoes, and eat with eyes shut 
to the sad truth that it was not the plum-pudding 
of their native land, but “English plum-pudding” 
made and canned “at the pudding-factory in Bor- 
deaux, France. 

Nettie had already settled the most important 
business pertaining to the occasion. The deep 
hollow under the base of the Venus was stuffed 
full with the delicate fichu and opera-hocd she 
had netted for her mamma, while Mrs. Brown 
was absent mornings and afternoons at the studio, 
and while Mademoiselle Poignet gave Nettie her 
lesson, and now there was nothing to do but to 
await the time to present them. 

That Nettie had selected the very best hiding- 
place in the whole appartement was made evident 
one evening, when Mrs. Brown herself looked 
about for some profoundly secret place in which 
to conceal a certain dainty tissue-paper parcel. 
Nettie had just run down to the concierge’s lodge 
to see if there were any letters. Mre. Brown 
tipped the statue aside and tried to thrust her 
parcel into the hollow beneath. When her hand 
encountered the resistance of something soft and 
fine she smiled with great amusement. 

Then she had only time to restore Venus to her 
usual position when Nettie re-entered the room. 

“There, mamma, there it is again—the Lulla-bo- 
bo-boo!” she exclaimed. 

Tt was a strangely mournful cry that rose faintly 
upward from a far, low distance. It was a long- 


Their patron knows the number and location of | drawn, melancholy wail, not without a touch of 
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weirdness in it, like the cry of some tuneless bird 
in a trackless wood complaining to the starless mid- 
night. ‘Lulla-bobo-bobo-boo ! ‘ Lulla-bobo-bobo- 
boo!” 

Every evening, just at the same pensive hour 
of the day, when the dark winter shrouded every- 
thing in gray, but the blackness of night and the 
gay gas-light had not yet come, this same sad 
voice wavered up fromthe world below. The 
lamp would not yet be lighted in the salon; Mrs. 
Brown and Nettie would be sitting in the thought- 
ful twilight before the fire, talking softly perhaps 
of the dear friends far away in beloved America, 
perhaps of the dear papa whom God called three 
long years before, to a farther and better country, 
when, sad and strange, into their pensive conversa- 
tion would drift the faint, far wail, “Lulla-bobo- 
bobo-boo! Lulla-bobo-bobo-boo !” 

They had wondered more than a little what 
the unintelligible cry could mean. 

Mrs. Brown declared that it almost made her 
flesh creep, for it reminded her of what she had 
read of the death-cart going the rounds at dusk in 
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roar in ie ears. Then the waiaia’ horse and 
shattered carriage dashed on—on—on till they fell 
in one confused heap against the stone fountain in 
the Boulevard Clichy. 

But Nettie ? 

A strong arm had snatched her from under the 
very hoofs of the horse. . It supported her gently 
now, while the reddest, roundest, pleasantest of 
faces, looked into her pale one, and questioned her 
tenderly. 

“Mademoiselle, is it that the horse has made 
you hurt in any place ?” 


Mrs. Brown, with a prayer of gratitude in her | 


heart, tears in her eyes, and broken sobs on her 
lips, received the saved Nettie from the merry 
kindling-wood seller’s arms. But it was not till 
she had seen the kindling-wood cart upset, and all 
the little bundles of sticks scattered about in the 
street. 

‘“‘Mamma,” whispered Nettie, as soon as she 
caught her breath again, while the jolly pedler 
still watched her with smiling solicitude, ““mam- 
ma, how I wish I dared give him the Judla bobo’s 


the times of the Great Plague, and sending up! Christmas gift!” 


under every window the doleful cry,— 

‘*Ho-ho-ho! bring—out—your—dead !” 

To Nettie it was a mystery, a mystery of 
pain and sorrow that made her color dim and 
her blue eyes grow larger every time she 
heard the cry. 

“Of course, it is only one of the usual 
street pedlers of Paris,” she always said, 
consolingly, to herself. ‘I know the man is 
bowed down with some terrible grief that 
forbids him to give a livelier cry !” 

Then the two would describe him to each 
other, as they each imagined -him, both 
agreeing invariably that be must be very 
tall and of spectral thinness, with black 
hollows under his eyes and a deadly pallor 
on his sunken cheeks. “I am sure that 
sume awful thing has happened to him at 
some time in his life,”” Nettie always insisted. 
‘Perhaps some flood or fire, that destroyed 
his house and his wife and little children all 
at once; or—perhaps,” and the words came 
brokenly, as if divided by heavy heart-beats, 
“‘perhaps—even—he had committed some— 
great sin; even—a—murder,—and is tor- 
tured almost to death with remorse.” 

Once Nettie had asked Madame Beaute, the 
ugly concierge, what in the world the /udla- 
bobo cry was, and what terrible grief or 
curse had come upon the lulla-bobo man. 
But Madame Beauté, in her wooden sabots, 
had clattered out from the lodge, the better 


“Eh bien! Mademoiselle, is it that thou 
dost not know the cry of the man of the 
little wood ?” 

Then Nettie had asked no more questions 
of Madame Beauté for sheer indignation. 

One dusk, more penetrated and affected 
by the dreary sound even than usual, they 
had gone down to the foot of the hill from 
whence the wail seemed to come. But they 
saw nobody whom they could imagine to be 
its author. 

But this particular evening on which Venus 
had been tipped about so unceremoniously, 
it seemed as if the Julia-bobo-boo sounded 
more drearily, more utterly heart-broken and 
despairing than ever. It came feebly and 
fitfully to thew ears from the dim, chill 
gray ness below, and with such searching 
pathos as almost made Nettie weep, and 
caused Mrs. Brown to say, with a sigh,— 

“Poor creature! Probably the holiday 
season, with its vivid contrast to his sombre 
existence, makes him sadder than ever.” 

That very day had come from tall and 
handsome Uncle Charlie, away off in the 
Rocky Mountains, where he was surveying a new 
railway, a post-office order for fifty francs, which 
Nettie was told to spend exactly as she pleased, 
were it for bonbons, for the circus, or even to 
throw out of the window, if she chose. 

When the lulla-bobo-boo came again wailing up 
from below, Nettie spoke out a thought that had 
been in ber mind for the last half-hour. 


‘‘Mamma,” she said, “let us hunt all night for | 


the poor Julla-bobo, if we do not find it before, 





money she intended for the /udla bobo’s Christmas 
gift ? 
She bought kindling wood with it. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
HOr——__—— 


BETHLEHEM. 


No longer in Bethlehem wander His feet, 

No — pA Sees potnen m’s sea, 
I wonder poet children I meet, 

To the Cheist-cht d as welcome would be, 
As though He were still in Bethlehem 

aed Cy child of Galilee. 

e say as He said to followers of old, 
oy. - oui it unto me”? 
—Selected, 
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ABOUT ROYAL PEOPLE. 
A Doll Princess, 


I wonder how many young people feel as I used 
to about princes and princesses. Whether it was 
love of history, or fairy lore, or simply a fondness 
for the unattainable and distantly splendid, I can- 
not tell; but at all events, when I was achild I 
was always greatly interested in hearing of youth- 


' ful royalty. 





ABOUT ROYAL PEOPLE. 


“If mademoiselle will allow me to help her up 
the hill to her house,” grinned the man. And 
without waiting for a reply he supported her care- 
fully with one arm, and in three minutes more had 
set her inside the door of Mrs. Brown’s apparte- 
ment, 

Declining to come in, and putting aside their 
fervent thanks with a merry laugh, the round red 
face, every wrinkle of which seemed a separate 


| broad grin, disappeared from their sight before 


and make it happier if we can with Uncle Char- | they could have said ‘‘Jack Robinson !” 


lie’s Christmas gift.” 

They hurried down stairs and down the hill. 
The lulla-bobo sounded from the distance, luring 
them on like a broken-hearted siren song. 

When they reached the rue des Abbesses at the 
bottom of the hill, they repeated their usual ex- 
perience of seeing nothing that looked in the least 
like a lulla-bobo, tall and spectral with black 
discs under his dim eyes, and a corpse-like pallor 
on his sunken cheeks. ‘There was only the brisk 
cake-vendor, the potato-fryer, the chestnut-roast- 
er, a host of lively shop-girls returning from their 
work, the shops brightly lighted and full of tempt- 
ing things to eat, and the fattest and merriest of 
kindling-pedlers pushing his cart up the hill. 

Yes, there was more! 


and piercing, rang through the street. It was an 








A sudden shriek, wild | ling wood! 


| 


They flew to the window and looked down into 
the street. 

Nettie’s preserver had already put himself be- 
fore the little cart, into which kindly hands had 
put the load, and was grinning and rolling it 
down the hill, looking like a portrait of the rising 
sun in a comic almanac. 

But, as he grinned and rolled, they saw his 
wide mouth unclose like the shell of a thirsty 
clam. 

Then came from thence a wail of such inexpres- 
sible, heartrending agony, as no fatal banshee 
could ever equal, moaning around doomed dwell- 
ings,—‘‘ Voila de petit bois—bois—bo-o-is !”” “‘Voi- 
la de petit bois—bois—bo-o-o-is !”’ (Here is kind- 
Here’s the little wood !”’) 

Mother and daughter stared at each other in 


agonized cry, but one of fierce, sudden terror ; not | speechless amaze. 


of long-drawn melancholy like that they had come 
to seek. There was a swift rush, as if of footmen 


Nettie caught her breath first, to exclaim,— 
“O mamma, mamma! If he isn’t the /udla-bobo 


and horsemen in panic-stricken battle retreat, a | himself!” 


lightning flash across Nettic’s cyes, a horrible 





A very dear friend of mine had a stately doll 
which we named Alexandra, Princess of Wales; 
and we made her go through with many ceremo- 
nials which we supposed her royal prototype was 
indulging in. 

For one thing, she always sat on a throne and 
wore a crown and a train; and we made her say, 
“Come hither” when our services were required, 
and “Prythee,” and “Say not so,” and “Let the 
trumpets clang,” and various other lofty sentences 
which I think we found in Shakespeare and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

“Let the trumpets clang” used to be followed 
by a great deal of hideous noise on a comb with a 
paper over it, which was our court instrument. 

We got a sort of reflected glory from this asso- 
ciation with royalty of our own making; and I 
well remember the time we paraded Thirty-Fourth 
Street with Alexandra, Princess of Wales, in a 
little palanquin, with her crown on and her arms 
dangling stiffly at either side. That a genuine 
princess did not lead this glorious sort of exist- 
ence, we never for an instant imagined. 


Real Princesses. 


Perhaps I am wrong, but it seems to me that 
now-a-days all the young people in America are 
so wise they could not possibly make such mis- 
takes. Still, among the number, there may be 
some who would like to know something as to 
the way in which real princesses do live. 

It so happens that since those early days I have 


Do you wish to know what Nettic did with the! seen many genuine royal people, have known 








many people who belonged to what is called the 
“Household,” and I think if I were to begin to 
play with my old friend Kate again, I should dress 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales, in a very stylish 
silk gown, made like anybody else’s, put her in a 
comfortable easy-chair, make her talk ordinary 
English, with just a suspicion of a foreign accent, 
and drive her out in a pretty open carriage with 
two little girls and a sleepy-looking little dog in 
front of her. 


The English Royal Family. 


Taking the English royal family as examples, 
I will tell you how they live. The Queen, you 
know, has various residences. In London she re- 
sides at Buckingham Palace; in Scotland at 
Balmoral, and on the Isle of Wight at a charm- 
ing house known as “Osborne.” : 

When she goes from one of these places to the 
other, there is a certain amount of formality used. 
She has her own special car, which I once chanced 
to see, and it impressed me like a fine Pullman car 
—without any regularity of seats. In this she and 
the Princess Beatrice,— he: only unmarried 
daughter,—and the lady in waiting and 
equerry usually sit, while the servants of 
the suite occupy an adjoining car. 

Once I saw her arrival at a place, and be- 
yond the fact that a great many people who 
knew she was coming had assembled, there 
was not much ceremony about it. The car 
drew up very close to the platform, and John 
Brown, the Queen’s faithful attendant, sprang 
out first, and went to the carriages that were 
in waiting for the royal party, to see that 
they were all right. He came back then, 
and when the Queen and Princess alighted, 
followed by their ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, he stood by respectfully with his 
hat in his hand. John Brown was a most 
trusty servant of the royal family. He 
went everywhere with them, and attended 
particularly to the personal comfort of the 
Queen. £ 

When the Queen is established in any of 
her various residences her mode of life is a 
very simple one. Although what is termed 
the “Household” is a very large establish- 
ment, yet the people directly about her are 
comparatively few. 

She has a wardrobe woman and a dresser. 
who are, in fact, just like ladies’-maids, in 
their station and duties; and then there are 
always certain “Ladies in Waiting,” chosen 
from the nobility, and who change every 
few months. These ladies are like friendly 


be (lu | 4d studies @ gree 
and is very fond of music, so that h 
fall enough ; yet she is very sad since the 
Prince Consort’s death, and the English peo- 
ple think it hard that she sees them so sel- 
dom. Any one who will read the story of 
the Prince Consort’s life will see how very 
devoted a wife and mother she was, and what 


an isite home-life they led. 
la s like the picture she made herself 
in 


the Princess Royal’s wedding ; 

y helped make everything ready, and 

how, when the dear little bride was gone, 

she says she came back and found all the 

rooms, with their litterof wedding things, 
looking so desolate and 1 melancholy. 

When I went to Windsor I could hardly 
realize that much that was sociable could go 
on in the Castle, but when I saw the private 
rooms, it was easier to understand, for there 
everything was home-like and cosey. 


At a Party, 


In Queen Charlotte’s day the people of 
the Household, even although they were 
near to the Queen’s person, must have had a 
very hard time of it, for they rarely were 
allowed to sit down in the Royal Presence. But 
all that is different now. The Queen’s companions 
are free in their speech and action, and need only 
maintain a certain respect and quiet formality in 
addressing a royal person. 

Once, on one occasion, when I saw some of the 
Royal family at a little company, I was interested 
to observe how they conducted themselves. Their 
friends talked with them quite freely. When they 
moved away, tle ladies gave a prim little courtesy. 

If one of the princesses wished to speak to any 
particular person in the company, she would send 
her lady in waiting to ask that person to come to 
her. The guest thus summoned would drop a lit- 
tle courtesy on coming up, and then talk away 
quite freely. 

I recall on this occasion one of the princesses 
saying to a lady whom she was chatting with, 
“What is the subject of that picture over there ?” 
indicating an engraving on an easel. 

The young lady went away to find out, and 
coming back said, quite gayly, “If your Royal 
Highness would only come and see it—I would like 
to surprise you!” and away they went to look at it. 

I don’t know who the young lady was, nor why 
she thought of surprising the princess, but I re- 
member a vision of my Alexandra coming back 
to me with her “Let the trumpets clang,” and her 
“Come hither,” and 1 had to smile, thinking how 
very different the real was from the imaginary. 


State Occasions. 


But there are occasions enough when everything 
is as stately as one could wish for in a fairy tale, 
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The state balls, and all sorts of state visits, are 
conducted most gorgeously, and then Royalty 
looks like what we think of it. 

When they give a ball the invitations go out ike 
those of any other people in high life, but the 
guests see very little of their entertainers. Usually 
they dance a little, spend an hour or two in the 
rooms, move about among the people they know 
best, and then retire. 

I remember a lady’s telling me her son danced 
with one of the princesses one evening, and felt , 
dreadfully nervous because she talked to him all 
the time, while he kept trying to dance well and 
answer well. 


Prince and Princess of Wales. 


The pretty, gentle Princess of Wales spends her 
time between London, where she lives at Marl- 
borough House, and Norfolk, where she has a 
country house named Sandringham. There her 
life is simplest. She enjoys Sandringham, and has 
many visitors there who enjoy it as well. 

She never rides about in a palanquin, nor wears a 
crown, nor says ‘Come hither,” but when she is in 
London you may see her driving out any day 
with her sweet daughters or sons, about whom I 
will tell you some day. 

My first remembrance of the Prince of Wales is 
a very distant one, yet curiously vivid. It was 
when he visited this country in ’61, and we children 
were taken to see him make his first entry, be- 
cause our mother said he was a ‘‘figure in his- 
tory.” 

I recall with pain my desire to hang far out of 
the window being checked by an elderly lady, who 
put her long silk handkerchief around mine and 
my brother’s necks, and thus held us in. But in 
spite uf being half-strangled, we saw the Prince. 
It was nearly dark when he came driving by, but 
I can still recall his fair, boyish face, his slim fig- 
ure, his air of gentlemanly youth. 

When I saw him not Jong ago I could scarcely 
believe he was the same, for he is stout and bald, 
and has a large beard and gather a heavy face. 
But he is certainly a handed man, and is noted | 
for his good humor and affability, although the | 
elements which ought to make a king—crowned | 
by right Divine”’—are wanting. | 
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OLD TIMES ON THE MISSOURI. 


Thirty years ago, the Missouri River, from Omaha 
northward to its sources, was a true cradle of savage 
violence and lawlessness. Three or four posts of the 
Hudson Bay Company and the American Fur Com- 
pany then comprised the entire white occupation of 
this vast extent of territory; and on their trading 
tours, toand from these posts, the Sioux, Assiniboines, 
Crees, Blackfeet, Gros Ventres and other tribes, fought 
and slaughtered each other at will. 

What a rapid and almost incredible change has come! 
All these fierce, old-time feuds and battles have passed 
away like an ugly dream. Yet in the interests of na- 
tional history, it is desirable that soim@record of them 
should be preserved. { 

In my search after such rude 
tory, I was repeatedly ditected (oF 
trapper, hunter and interpre~ 
now passing his last days on a little f : 
at ‘‘Medicine Hat,” on the Saskatchewan 

I recently paid this old man a visit and found him 
sitting on a meat-block in the midst of an encampment 
of sixteen or seW@mbeen tepees, where were lodged 
nearly sixty half-bréeds—men, women and children— 
of whom he is the patriarch, in the truest tribal sense, 
being father, or grandfather, to nearly all of them. 

Though seventy-five years old, Frangois has still a 
great deal of wiry endurance in bim, and is swarthy 
and wrinkled enough to realize one’s ideal of a sheik 
of the Bedouins. 

On making known my business, the old man re- 
sponded with courtesy and in English—shouting out at 
the time in bugle-note tones, ‘‘“Marche! Marche!” to a 
number of ferocious wolf-dogs that came snuffing my 
legs, apparently with hostile intentions; then, lighting 
his pipe, and pressing down the live coal with a horny 
thumb, he began to tell me of the old days. 

“From 1848.to 1853”"—I will endeavor to use his own 
words—“I was employed almost constantly by the 
Hudson Bay Company, at their posts on the Missouri, 
to interpret for the traders. The first year I was at 
the post where Fort Union now stands. 

“Tham war rough times there then. The Injuns 
was all at war amongst themselves, and were pretty 
sure to murder every white they came upon outside the 
trading-posts. 









“The week arter I came to the post, an old chum of | 


mine, named Parvote, who traded with the Crows, lost 
his life, while out bunting only a few miles from the 
stockade. On going out he said to me that he should 
probably come in before sunset; but we didn’t think 
it strange that he didn’t come, for hunters was often 
away several days ata time. But he didn’t come back 
the next night, neither; an’ the third day, four of us 
set out ter hunt him up. 

“We wasn’t long in finding his tracks in the snow, 
an’ follered ’em to where we saw by the footprints 
that he bad been jined by five Injuns, an’ then we made 
up our minds that he bad been captured. We natrally 
s’posed ’twas all up with him; but keepin’ on, we come 
toa place where the Injuns had stopped ter have a 
smoke with him, an’ this made us feel a little easier. 

**We didn’t feel so long, however, for a few hundred 
yards from there we found poor Parvote stretched out 
dead in the snow. He was lyin’ on his face, with his 
right hand, full er powder, pressed close to his chest, 
an’ an arrer stickin’ in his back. He had been shot in 
the right side too. 

“The Iujuns most likely asked him for some powder 
an’ when he refused ’em, they’d walked along a bit 
with him, side by side—he was too sharp ter let ’em 
get behind him if he could help it—an’ when they 
caught him off his guard, they’d killed him. 

“His havin’ a handful er powder pressed close to his 


beart, was most likely intended ter mean that he was 
stingy with his powder, an’ that that was the reason 
they’d killed him. 

“All the Sioux and Blackfeet were great horse- 
thieves. The American Fur Company had a post right 
on the Missouri at the fork ov the Yellerstone. 

“Our own hosses were kept in a strong stockade 
that was built round the fort. The agent had told us 
not ter let any of our hosses go outside of the stock- 


}ade; but one day we let ’em out, all hobbled, for 


awhile, ter feed on the fresh grass jest outside. They 
hadn’t much more’n got out, when a party of 
Sioux come along, on foot, lariated the best of 
*em in plain sight ov us, an’ drove the others off. 

“T remember that not 
long afterwards a band 
of Assiniboines, ’bout a : ” 


OLD TIMES ON THE MISSOURI. 


hundred of ’em, come in from Wood Mountain ter 
trade. Two half-breeds started that mornin’ for our 
big post on the Muddy, with cxpress matter for the 
American Company. They was captured by the Sioux 
before they had gone far, an’ sent back. without any 
| clothin’ on ’em. 

“The Sioux told ’°em they mustn’t go back the way 
they’d come; but they didn’t mind what they said, an’ 
|run onter another party of the same tribe, an’ was 
| chased by ’em right up ter the fort, where the Assini- 
boines was tradin’. 

‘The Assiniboines rushed out on foot an’ commenced 
a-fightin’ ’em right off. The Sioux—they’s cunnin’ 
rascals, I tell ye—drew ’em ’bout five mile away from 
the fort, where they bad a big camp, an’ killed twelve 
ov’em. The rest got back ter the fort. 

“The Crees ah’ the Gros Véntres were. mére pencea* 
bly disposed,—not so much on the fight ad the Sioux 
| an’ Blackfeet, who used to slaughter ’em, particularly 
the Gros Ventres, for fun or plunder, wherever they 
| met’em. . es 
| « Another time, the year after, needin’ some suppHies, 

we set out for the post at the Gros Ventres Fort, on 
the Missouri,—where Bismarck now stands—with ’bout 
| forty Injuns along—Crees an’ Salteaux, There was 





‘em down to the river an’ killin’ about seventy of, ’em. 
The next day they follered ’em up, an’ killed quite a 
number more that had been badly wounded. 

“But about the tightest fix I was ever ketched in 
myself, was up near the ‘Line,’ ’bout twenty years 
ago. 
“Three of us—a French half-breed, a Canadian an’ 
















4 myself—was actin’ as scouts for a large | 
y leds party of half-breeds. We was three or | 
™° four miles ahead of the party that day, 
travellin’ through a hilly country, when 
ulmost afore we knew it, we was surrounded by 
Sioux that had been hid in a deep coulee. 

“There was so many of ’em, an’ they come upon us 
so suddenly, that we didn’t fire a shot; an’ I guess it 
was jest as well we didn’t, for if we had killed one of 
‘em, they would prob’ly hev made short work of us. 

“They tied our bands with ehaganappi (rawhide) 
an’ took us to their camp, ’bout two mile from there. 
Then the chiefs held a pow-wow right away, an’ it was 
decided ter burn us at the stake. 

“It happened, luckily, that one of the sub-chiefs 
was a friend of mine. I found him one time on the 
bare perairie with a broken leg. His cayuse (pony) had 
run inter a badger-hole, thrown him over his head, an’ 
then run off. I give him a pack-hoss, that wasn’t much 
account, helped him onter it, an’ he rid off. 

“He knowed me the minit he set eyes on me,—which 
was jest after they had decided to burn us,—an’ said 
he would do what he could to git me off. He got the 
chiefs to talk it over agin, an’ ’bout an hour afterwards 
he come ai told tre that he had induced “om—ter 
change the sentence to runnin’ the gauntlet. 

“‘We was ter be surrounded by braves an’ given our 
hosses. If we made out ter break through the ring, 
we might, if our hosses was fast enough, get away. 
We knew ’twas ’bout the same as sure death, though it 
was a little better than bein’ burnt at the stake. We 
didn’t really expect ter git through the line,—ary one of 
us,—for some of the Sioux was well mounted, an’ most 





*bout ten of us half-breeds, an’ when we neared the | of ’em was well armed, though some few had only bows 


fort, a Gros Ventre come out on a swift hosa, ter take 

| a look at us. 
‘“‘We saw him comin’ seven or eight mile off, an’ 
| three of us, makin’ out to keep a butte between us, 
| come suddenly upon him, jest as he was comin’ over 


an’ arrers. 

“Our bosses was gi’n to us, an’ the braves, at least a 
hundred of ’em, began ter form a circle round us. I 
had my buffalo hoss, a cream-colored stallion, an’ the 
French half-breed—Baptiste was his name—had his 


| the brow of a little hill. The Injuns in our party were | buffalo hoss, a little 


comin’ along singin’ war-songs, an’ makin’ a great fuss, 

so we let the Gros Ventre go. 
| Twasn’t long till quite a party of ’em come out 
| with a flag, which is always a sign of peace, an’ we all 
| went with ’em to their village, near the American Fur 
Company’s post. The Gros Ventres had reg’ lar stock- 
ades built of logs an’ mud, an’ mud-houses inside, an’ 
alot ’er corn growin’ on the other side of the river, 
where Mandan now stands. I think they growed corn 
long before white men come among ’em. Next morn- 
in’ we traded for goods with the Fur Company, an’ 
| traded hosses with the Gros Ventres. 

“The Crees was terribly unlucky in those days—they 
seemed ter get the worst of most every fight they went 
inter. One = = ber, a war-party of 
forty or fifty young Crees—there wasn’t an old man 
among ’em—set out from along the Sagkatchewan for 
the Sweet Grass Hills. 





black one, as quick as a 


“Not more’n seventy-five yards outside the ring the 
firin’ stopped, an’ I straightened up iu my saddle an’ 
looked back. Off ter my left, bout two hunderd yards 
away, was the French half-breed, ridin’ as if Death 


was after him, but not an Injun chasin’ him. The 
poor Canadian though,—they had already hacked him 
to pieces with their knives, an’ was throwin’ strips of 
his flesh up in the air an’ yellin’ an’ laughin’ as if they 
was havin’ fine sport. 

“The French half-breed an’ I didn’t waste no time, 
even if we wasn’t follered; an’ we didn’t fee! easy till 
we had found our camp, which we did after a bard ride 
of *bout five mile.” C. F. Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE SATURNALIA. 


No one who celebrates Christmas should be dis- 
turbed by the fact that not even the month in which 
Jesus Christ was born, much less the day, has been as- 
certained. The festival of the nativity has been cele- 
brated in January, May, September, October aud De- 
cember. 

Neither shouid it surprise any celebrant of the day 
to learn that no historian pretends to fix the date at 
which Christmas became a general festival. About all 
that is known is, that during the fourth century the 
Feast of the Nativity was observed by the Western 
churches, and that in the sixth century Eastern and 
Western Christians united in celebrating it on the 25th 
day of December. 

Some people, however, are startled when told that 
certain Christmas customs originated in the pagan 
rites of the ancient Druids and Romans. 

From the Druids came that hanging up of tiie mis 
tletoe, which still retains its hold upon British swains 
and maidens. The grim old Saxons, who burnt huge 
bonfires to Thor, transmitted to our English ancestors 
the ceremony of burning the Yule log. And from 
ancient Greeks and Romans came the custom of inter 
changing presents aud making entertainments which 
marke our observance of Christmas. 

In ancient Greece the whole people, during the last 
days of December, gave themselves up to fun and 
frolic. It was the Harvest Home of the vine-growers, 
which they called the Festival of Bacchus. It was a 
time of universal, if not of riotous, gayety, and some 
of our own Christmas customs may be traced to De- 
cember games and usages of the Greeks that were old 
when Socrates was young. 

In Rome, long before the Christian Era, we find the 
originals of certain Christmas customs. Some readers 
may remember short poems of the Roman satirist Mar- 
tial, descriptive of the “‘December Liberty,” which 
distinguished the observance of the Saturnalia, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. 

It was a time of universal present-making, as it is 
with us. On one occasion, Martial sent to a friend a 
copy of his own poems, and with it he sent a few lines 
of poetical apology for the meagreness of his present. 
Now, mark what he says,— 

“I may seem to you stingy or impolite, since in this 
month of December, when napkins, elegant shoe-fas- 
tenings,.waxs tapers, tablets and tapering vases filled 
with Damascus piums fly about in all directions, I have 
sent you nothing but my own little books.” 

The poet insinuates, too, that some people gave De- 
cember presents for reasons of interest, rather than af- 
fection. Crafty poor men, he intimates, just before the 
festival of Saturn (for so they called their December 
holidays), would send a gift of trifling value to a rich 
man, hoping to receive, before the festival ended, a 
magnificent return. 

“They are like fishermen,” says Martial, “who bait 
their hook with a fly in order to catch a trout.” 

We learn further from this satirist that some econom. 
ical Romans put their Saturnalian yifts to use. ‘The 





festival lasted several days in the ancient world, and 


these astute managers 





cat; but the poor Cana- 
dian had a regilar buz- 
zard-head of a hoss; 
there didn’t seem ter be 
any chance fur him at all. 
“We told each other 
what ter say to our fam- 
*lies, in case any one of 
us got away, an’ then got 
inter our saddles an’ wait- 
ed fur the signal, which 
was ter be a yell from 
the chiefs of the party. 
“T’ll never forgit how 
it sounded! Shoutin’ 
ter our hosses, we dash. 
ed ahead, an’ the In 





“They found a Blackfoot camp there, an’ without 


There was swarms of Blackfeet about there, an’ they 
surrounded the young Crees an’ killed all but two or 
three on ’em, who managed ter get away an’ bring the 
news back home. 

“The father of one of the young men that was killed 
—his name was Pa-wa-ka-we-gen, or Flapping Wings, 
—got a large party of Crees an’ Salteaux together, the 
follerin’ fall, an’ determined to find the Blackfeet 
wherever they was. 

“They found them on the Belly River, about where 
Hoop-up is now; but their scouts only made out one 
large camp of ’em,—not too large, they thought, for 
‘em ter wipe out. There was two other camps of 
Blackfeet near by, however, an’ they all j’ined togeth- 
er an’ drove the Crees inter the river, killin’ an’ 
drownin’ seventy-seven of ’em. 

‘The Crees did have a..ttle luck, though, ’bout six 
years before that. I remembered that they ketched a 
party of Blackfeet, ’bout as they was ketched them- 
selves. 

“They was winterin’ at Vermilion Hills, in a large 
wooded coulee (ravine) near the Saskatchewan. Five 
lodges was placed so that they could be seen by any- 
body comin’ that way, but most of ’em was out of 
sight in the coudee. A party of ’bout a handerd Black- 
feet come ter steal their hosses, an’ seein’ only the five 
lodges, thought they would wipe ’em out before takin’ 
the hosses. 

“The Crees flocked out of the cou/ee, several hun- 
derd of ’em, drove the Blackfeet inter a deep hollow 
near by, an’ shot down on 'em from both sides, drivin’ 








knowin’ how many lodges there was, rushed onter it. | 


juns commenced closin 
round us. Those behind 
us come at full speed, 
but those at our front 
an’ sides come more 
slowly, watchin’ ter see 
which way we would 
turn; an’ they didn’t 
dare ter shoot for fear 
of killin’ some of their 
own crowd. 

“After my hoss had 
taken a few jumps, I 
gave him a sudden turn 
an’ darted off in the oth- 
er direction. It was my 
only chance, for the In- 








gave away during the 
latter part of the feast 
the presents, they had 
in the 


received earlier 


days. There is an epi- 
gram in which the jocu- 
lar Martial pretends to 
taunt one of his own 
friends with having sent 
him the entire batch of 
his holiday gifts, includ- 
ing “twelve note-books, 
each containing three 
tablets,” tooth - 
picks, a sponge, a table- 
cloth, a wine-cup, half a 
bushel of beans, a bask 
et of a jar of 
wine, some Syrian figs, 
a quantity of 
plums, and a great pot 
of figs from Libya.” 

These gifts, as the poet 
goes on to say, 
brought to his house 
with unusual pomp and 
ostentation by eight tall 
Syrian slaves. 

“Why take so much 
trouble,” he asks,“‘when 
all these articles toveth 
er are not worth more 
than thirty smail coins? 
How much more con 
venient it would have 
been for one slave to 


seven 


olives, 


candied 


were 








juns was already bunch- 
}ed at the point towards 
| which we were first head- 
in’. Flattenin’ myself as close as I could ter my hoss’s 
neck, I dug my heels inter his sides an’ yelled at the 
top of my Jungs. 

“He jest flew, I tell yer! an’ thirty yards from them 
I passed between two Sioux so near that one of ’em 
slashed me with his knife as I went by. See this.” 

Here the old man rolled up his sleeve, exposing a 
long scar near his right shoulder. 

“That's where the red rascal struck me. 

“Jest as soon asl got outside the ring bullets an’ 
arrers whistled round my ears for a minit right lively, 
but not one hit me, though a bullet went through one 
| of the ears of my stallion, 





DRUID GATHERING MISTLETOE. 


have brought me, as he 
might have done 
perfect ease, five good silver pounds.” 

The reader, may have made a similar remark in this 
Western world. 

A custom of the Roman Saturnalia, which came un- 
changed to our time, is familiar to us all. We mean 
the three days holiday given to the slaves. The slaves 
in our Southern States, down to the close of the war, 
enjoyed this privilege. 

Throughout the Roman Empire slaves went about 
bareheaded, except on the three great days of the Sat- 
urnalia, when all were permitted to wear the cap of 
familiar shape, which still figures as the Liberty Cap, 
upon the tops of liberty poles, 


with 
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On those days the slaves are supposed to have 
been allowed to say anything they chose to their 
masters. Probably, however, they used this lib- 
erty with discretion. 

“Use the freedom of December,” said Horace to 
his favorite slave, Davus, “and speak your mind.” 

But when the slave began to berate his master 
for his gluttony and his subserviency to the rich, 
the poet roared,— 

“Get out, or I will make you a field-hand on my 
Sabine estate!” 

Schools and colleges all had a vacation during 
the Roman Saturnalia. There were particular 
kinds of toys made of earthenware which were 


learned in Roman antiquities, they stigmatized 
the festival as the survival of a pagan holiday. 
The first Christmas occurred just after their land- 
ing at Plymouth. December twenty-fourth was 
Sunday, and busy as they were, not a hand was 
lifted to work. The next day was Christmas, and 
Governor Bradford had a grim pleasure in record- 
ing that no man rested on that day. 

Christmas, however, proved too much for them. 
They appointed a Thanksgiving day at the end of 
November, which soon became the Puritan Christ- 
mas, a day of family gatherings and unusual mer- 
riment. Gradually, too, old Christmas revived, 








end thus it came to pass that this country is fa- 
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BURNING THE YULE-LOG. 


sold only during this festival. Families came to- 
gether, just as they now do, to the unbounded joy 
of the children; and there was the great family 
dinner at which the children were present, if never 
again during the year. 

All school-boys and school-girls remember how 


hard it is to take up school-tasks again after the | 


Christmas holidays. Even this is alluded to by 
Martia! in his eighty-fourth epigram. 

“The boy now sadly leaves his playthings and 
returns to school, at the summons of his vociferous 
teacher. . . . The Saturnalia are quite at an end.” 

How are we to account for these coincidences ? 
The explanation is not difficult. When Christiani- 
ty was first preached in the Roman Empire, it was 
a message of hope and comfort to the poor and the 
oppressed, and above all to the great multitnde of 


7 iM or ave gat oe sia 
hilltop at the dawn of day to hear the Christian 
tidings, and to partake of the communion; then 
separating for the labors of the ficld and house- 
hold. 

The first Christian congregations in Italy were 
largely composed of slaves and of the common peo- 
ple, though among them were found educated and 
highly gifted persons. The early Christian teachers 
had the greatest difficulty to keep their converts 
from joining in the pagan festivals, to which they 
had been accustomed, and which were even need- 
ful to ameliorate their hard lot and monotonous 
life. 

When the Saturnalia came round, the Christian 
slave or freedman found himself struggling be- 
tween the habits of his old life and the claims of his 
new faith. If he withstood the old, he missed the 
only holiday which would be his during twelve 
months of labor. If he yielded, his religious life 
might be injured by contact with idolatrous rites. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Christian pas- 
tors, seeing the strife of habit with conscience, 
should seek for the golden mean between license 
and prohibition. They acted upon the principle, 
that though there must be unity in essentials, 
there should be liberty in non-essentials, and love 
in all things. They took what was good in the 
Roman holidays and associated it with the birth- 
day festival of Him who came to bring peace on 
earth and good-will to men. 

The Roman Saturnalia was an attempt, by the 
interchange of presents, the forgetfulness of feuds, 
the reprieval of criminals, the postponement of 
war, the suspension of business, and by its general 
freedom and joyfulness, to recall the age of gold. 
To the Christian teacher that age had not passed— 
it was to come. What better service could he do 
for his flock of slaves than to Christianize those 
customs, and thus link them with the Advent 
which would bring in the golden age? 

Charles Wesley, thinking it was a shame that 


the devil should have all the good music, wrote | 


Christian hymns and set the colliers of England 
a-singing of them to tunes associated with the 
praises of wine and women. The early Christians 
treated the Saturnalia in a similar spirit. 


He must be a dull man, who thinks that the | 


gifts and hospitalities of Christmas are smirched 
because pagan Rome distinguished ber holidays 
with similar rites, eighteen hundred years ago. 
Not a few of her customs were the natural expres- 
sions of joy, and in some of them we may discern 
the inarticulate prophecy of the dawning of holy 
days. Even the expectation of a coming teacher 
from God was not limited to the line of revelation, 
much less the hopes of a new earth. 


Our Pilgrim ancestors thought they were doing one may open them like a book, and find any pas- | to Israel in Egypt, that the nativity of the Son of 


God’s service in trying to kill Christmas. Being 


vored with two festivals a month apart, one the 
Harvest Home, and the other the nativity of the 
Saviour. 

Two such holidays are not too many for the | 
toiling children of the land. Let us cherish both | 
of them. 
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HAPPY, INDEED. 


Happy is he whose heart 
Hat’ found the art 
To turn his duuble pains tu double praise. 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
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POWER OF MEMORY. 
Certain critics are assailing those wonderful Old 


Testament stories which most of them first heard 
at their mother’e knoe (The Hanke -8 eh TT 








-y RALAL valy Uiivlga wadiuiun. 
| Suppose these histories are traditional, what of 
| it, asks the Rev. Brooke Herford, in the August 
Atlantic. Before the invention of writing, tradi- 
tion was considered a sacred thing. It was care- 
fully guarded and transmitted, as the only means 
by which men preserved their laws, their religious | 
beliefs and ceremonies, the boundaries of their | 
possessions, the names and deeds of their great | 
men. It is, therefore, not to be thrown aside as 
worthless, but to be regarded as a trustworthy 
record and classed among the materials of history. 

Though a rude instrument in comparison with 
writing and the printing-press, yet it was used 
with such skill that the ancient world relied on it 
as the only law, the only records of succession, the 
only title-deed of property, as well as the only his- 
tory. 

Experience justified their trust. They knew, 
much better than we who rely on written records 
and printed books, that memory was capable of 
preserving the facts of history. They systemati- 
cally depended on it, and that strengthened it to 
retain what they were interested in knowing. 

The essayist sustains this position by the cita- 
tion of several facts. Children fix in their mem- 
ories long series of historical names, dates, and | 
| events, far exceeding in difficulty those Israclitish | 

histories which certain critics think cannot be 
| trusted because only preserved by memory. 
The Iliad, with its fifteen thousand six hundred 
| and seventy-seven lines, was transmitted, through 
| generation after generation, by the power of a ver- 

bal memory. The Rig-Veda, one of the sacred | 
| books of India, contains one thousand and seven- | 
| teen hymns, and is about four times the length of 
| the Iliad. It is only a part of the ancient Vedic liter- 
| ature, yet the whole was composed, and fixed, and 
| handed down by memory. And to-day, there are 
| in India a class of priests, who know by heart 
every word and every accent of the more than 
| sixty thousand lines of the Rig-Veda. 

Writing has existed in India for twenty-five 
hundred years. Yet the priestly custodians of 
India’s sacred books have never trusted to it. 
They trust, for the perpetuation and transmission 
of their Vedas, to disciplined memory. 

Though they have Vedic manuscripts and even | 
a printed text, yet they do not learn their sacred 
| lore from them. They learn it, as their ancestors 

learned it, thousands of years ago, from the lips 
| of a teacher, on whose memory every sacred word | 
is stamped indelibly. Eight years of their youth 
are occupied in learning it. They learn a few 
lines every day and repeat them for hours. Their 
| memory is so strengthened by this continual repe- 
! tition that, when their apprenticeship is finished, 














sage he likes, any word, any accent. 


| the caste-spirit should not pulsate, and whose citi- 


-The Talmud exceeds many times in bulk the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, the Vedas, and the Bible all 
together. Yet it was the growth of oral tradition. 
Though prose, which is the hardest to remember, 
it was carried down century after century in the 
memory. Long after it had been committed to 
writing, the pupils in the Rabbinical schools con- 
tinued to learn it in the old way of memorizing. 
Dr. Gottheil, the learned Rabbi of New York, 
says that he has had in his study a man who 
knows the entire Talmud by heart. He can take 
it up at any word that is given him, and go on re- 
peating it syllable by syllable, with absolute cor- 
rectness. 

Such facts as these prove that disciplined mem- 
ory is capable of correctly handing down names, 
details, and traditions of any length. They justify 
us in still reading the Old Testament as the trust- 
worthy history of real peoples and real men. 
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For the Companion. 
EARLY SPRING. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 

I 





Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue: 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 
1. 
ns a door in Heaven; 
From skies of glass 
A ee lis 
n greening 5 
And o’er the macntain-walls 
Young angels pass, 
it. 
Before them fleets the shower, 
And burst the buds, 
And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods; 
The stars are from their hands 
Flung tiro’ the woods; 
IV. 
The woods by living airs 
How freshly fann‘d, 
Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 
Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land! 


v 
O follow, leaping blood, 
he season's lure! 
O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure. 
Warm as the crocus-cup, 
Like snow-drops, pure! 


vi. 
Past, Stare, glimpse and fade 
aro’ some slight oe. 
Some gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell, 
And sympathies, how frail, 
In sound and smell. 
vit. 


Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 


This new life is not, however, wanting in those 
distinctions which stimulate to exertion. But they 
are distinctions based on manhood, and not on the 
accidents of birth, wealth, or reputation. They 
are such as Christmas brings forth, in the hearti- 
ness with which all classes exchange kindly offices 
of affection, and in the disposition, genera! on that 
da:’, at least, to serve rather than to be served. 

He who would appreciate the greatness of this 
indisposition to vaunt one’s self, and the ambition 
to be serviceable, shouid recall the vain-glorious, 
self-asserting, striving world, to which it was first 
said, with joyfulness,— 

‘*He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

He should take his stand among the self-seek- 
ing, power-loving disciples, and see the Master 
stand before them a little child and hear Him say, 
‘*Whoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heay- 
en.” 

He must behold the Son of Man washing and 
wiping those disciples’ feet, that He might teach 
them that the greatest among men is he who is 
their servant. 

It is of no slight influence in moral culture that 
there is one day in the three hundred and sixty- 
five when, for a few hours, men recognize this new 
standard of greatness, and are ambitious to serve. 
The service is the more ennobling in that it is 
chiefly bestowed upon children, who can only re- 


, ward it with a smile of joy. It was the glory of 


the old-fashioned English Christmas that it cheered 
“The poor man’s heart through half the year,” 


and thus obeyed the Master’s precept to feast . 


those’who have not wherewith to recompense. 

The little symptoms guide the physician’s diag- 
nosis ; so these minor exhibitions of the Christmas 
spirit may be prophetical of the time when men 
shall so sympathize with Jesus of Nazareth in His 
subordination of genius to doing good, that they 
will not care to sit on a throne, nor to fill a bank- 
vault, unless thereby they may serve humanity. 

It did have that effect upon the disciples at 
Jerusalem, thirty-feur years after the Christmas 
which angels and shepherds celebrated. They 
sold their possessions, and held the proceeds so 
subject to the brotherhood that no one should be 
in want. 

Their love for their Master begat an enthusiasm 
of humanity which forbade one of them from liy- 
ing in luxury while a brother lived in poverty. 





WHY HE WAS A THIEF. 
A prominent citizen of one of our large cities, on 





The fairy fancies range, 


avi_thow the rieaveniy Power 


The flower with dew; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SENTIMENT. 

The genealcgy of Luke in making Jesus “the 
son of Adam, who was the son of God,” strikes 
the key-note of Christmas. It sets Him forth as 
the blood-relation of every man, in whom and 
through whom the brotherhood of man becomes a 
beneficent fact. The underlying sentiment of 
Christmas, which, consciously or unconsciously, 
its good cheer and kindly spirit express, is that as 
all men are brethren, none should be shut out from 
the joyousness of the glecsome day. 

But until the Head of the new humanity ap- 
peared on earth, that idea, which eighteen centu- 
ries have made a commonplace of thought, though 
not, alas, of life, was seen only by the chosen 
remnant, and even by them “through a glass 
darkly.” We now see it, not reflected in a mir- 
ror, but “face to face,” because He. whose relig- 
ion is Himself—for Christianity is Christ—has il- 
luminated it by His life and precepts. 

He came into a world that was without hope, 
and abolished death. For He made natural death 
of no account in contrast with that glorious life, 
begun here and enduring forever, which He made 
visible. 

He was born under an empire where the din of 
class clashing against class, and the wail of the 
oppressed, drowned the shouts of the victorious 
few. Yet He founded a Commonwealth wherein 


zens would view no man as a labor-saving ma- 
chine, or as a stepping-stone. In it there was to 
be not one “mudsill,” or pariah, or any across 
whose career should stand aught that said, ‘Thou 
shalt advance no higher.” 

While Easter asserts that if a mam die he shall 
live again, Christmas affirms that in the new Com- 
monwealth there is to be no difference of nation, no 
distinction as to privilege, nor classifying by ex- 
traction or position, nothing but humanity, for all 
are brethren. 

The Messianic age—that in which we are liv- 
ing—is to be marked by the uplifting of all, 
young and old, men and women, bondmen and 
bondwomen, into that brotherhood of humanity 
wherein shal! be realized 


“That it is more to be a man, 
‘Than, being man, to be a king.” 


Was it a dim perception of this latter-day glory 
which once made Christmas the festival of the 
Southern negro?” Was it confided to that paticnt, 
receptive race, who so strangely allied themselves 


Man was the pledge of their deliverance ? 





leaving bis house one morning a short time aga. forn4 


3 


‘cover u! Lhe panpiset vi a woman with bair stream. 


ing, aud two or three dead bodies lying uround. 

“Ha!” she shrieked. “It is done! The avenger is 
satisfied! ! The command of the Mystic Three has 
been obeyed! ! !” 

Without concerning himself as to the Mystic Three, 
Mr. Blank determined to find out something about the 
author, publisher and readers of this production, of 
which it was asserted twenty million copies had been 
sold during the year. 

The information was easily obtained. The writer he 
found to be a middle aged man who had served out a 
term of imprisonment in the penitentiary, and had 
taken up the business of writing this class of stories as 
being more remunerative than stealing, and quite as 
congenial to bis tastes. He was a bloated drunkard, 
whose every sentence was garnished with oaths and 
obscene jokes. 

The publishers were sharp, unscrupulous business 
men, who from the sale of this and like publications, 
had amassed fortunes. They lived in luxurious dwell- 
ings ina fashionable quarter ; their printing-house cov- 
ered half a square. The circulation of theee books, 
cheaply bound and sold for a trifle, was enormous, 
though fortunately it did not reach the millions claimed 
for it. 

The first purchaser of these dime novels that Mr. 
Blank found, was his own office-boy, who had been an 
eager reader of them for two years. He was the only 
son of an honest fellow employed as janitor iv the 
establishment. 

Old Jack and his wife had but one hope and inter- 
est in the world—their boy. They had saved and 
pinched from their scanty earnings to keep him at 
school, and to clothe him better than themselves. Mr. 
Blank, from regard for his parents, had taken the boy 
into bis office, and had given him every opportunity to 
rise. 

“]’ll see you a gentleman before I die,” his old father 
said to him, with glistening eyes. 

But the boy gained other notions of life from the 
books which he read. He robbed his employer the 
very week after the latter found the novel at his door, 
and escaped to enter a gambling-house in the West. 
Mr. Blank had found the cause and the effect. 

There is a large class of working-people who read 
the Companion, whose hopes for their children are as 
high as were poor Jack’s. Do they know what books 
their children read at recess, or between working 
hours? They forbid them to drink liquor, yet they 
allow them to take a fiery poison into their minds and 
souls, which will start every latent vice into vigorous 
growth. 
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REFUSED IT. 

M. Pasteur, whose discoveries in the generation of 
disease have been of such incalculable value to the 
public, was offered by a French capitalist two hun- 
dred thousand dollars for his discovery of the method 
of preventing disease in cattle, the man of business 
knowing that the profits in an agricultural country 
would be enormous. 

M. Pasteur refused the offer, saying that as he was 
already in receipt of a Government annuity which suf- 
ficed for his wants, he thought it right to give his dia- 
coveries gratuitously to the public, 
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M. Agassiz’s reply to the letter from a German uni- | the people are, they will be sure to have one bit of 
versity, offering him a large income if he would accept | money saved to buy the birds a feast. 
a position, “I have not the time to make money,” has} ‘The little shcaves are seen fastened on the house- 
become a household word iu this country. tops and outside the windows, and nobody in Norway 
As fine was the answer of an eminent New York | would frighten a bird that day, if he could help it. 
physician, when his friends endeavored to dissuade | It certainly is worth while to make the least of God’s 
him from giving up home, family and life to go to | creatures happy, and many of those fowls of the air 
Memphis while the yellow fever was raging there. who do not gather into barns, are good servants of the 
“You will die alone, amid indescribable horrors, for | farmer, and eat up the insects that would destroy his 
a people who can neither know nor thank you,” they | crops. 
said. Suppose the boys and girls take a lesson from the 
“Jt is not the manner of a man’s death which should | Norwegians this year, and throw out a dinner of | 
concern him, but the manner of his life,” was the 
quict reply. | bere and there on the trees and fences, for the wander- 
He went and never returned. The noteworthy point |ers who may need food in the cold winter days that 
in these cases is that we are surprised and startled by | are to come. 
them. If we, as a people, had not learned to rate 
money as a chief good, and the possession of it beyond 
the discoveries of science, the good of mankind, or the 
nobility of our own lives, we should accept these sim- 
ple utterances of men who held wealth at its just value, 
as matters of course. 











PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 
$3000, 
Two years ago the Publishers of the Companion 
offered two prizes of $500 each for the best short origi- 
nal stories for young people sent them within a speci- 





A MODERN INSTANCE. 

Victor Hugo sketches in Les Misérables a charming 
picture of two young lovers in a moonlit garden, who 
confess their mutual love, and confide to each other 
their secret sorrows, before she asks him, ““What is 
your name?” This seems improbable and unnatural, 





were received. The purpose was so well served, that 
the Publishers desire to repeat the experiment in a 
somewhat different way, and now make the following 


crumbs for some of the birds, and tie a bunch of grain 





| fied time. Asa result, a large number of manuscripts | 


but such indifference to ordinary habit and practice is 
not confined to works of fiction; for the spirit of this 
garden scene, if not the details, was duplicated not 
long since in a Western town. 

A man and woman, advanced in years, tramped to- 
gether into the town from a remote country district. 
He carried bis coat on bis arm. His collarless neck 
and shoeless feet showed that he did not cultivate per- 
sonal vanity. ‘he woman’s appearance indicated that 
she also ignored the rules of fashion. The man left 
her at a store where he learned the way to the County 
Clerk’s office. 

Entering the office of that official, he said, “I want 
to get a pair o’ licenses.” 

Experience enabled the clerk to understand that the 
man wanted a marriage license, and he asked the usual 
questions: | 

“What's your name?” 

“Huh?” 

“What is your name f” 

“My name?” 

“Yes, your name.” 

“Ob! It’s Jones.” 

“Yes. But which one of the Joneses are you?” 

“Rasmus Jones.” 

The clerk looked thoughtful a moment. Words dis- 
guised by their pronunciation were problems that he 
was often called upon to solve. He seemed relieved in 
a moment, as he concluded that the name of an ancient | 
scholar had somehow fastened itself upon this unschol- | 
arly person. 

“Erasmus Jones,’ he wrote. 
tend to marry?” 

“Huh?” as if uneasy at too many questions. 

“What is the lady’s name?” 

“Oh! Suz’n.” 

“Susan what? What is the rest of it?” 

“Huh?” perplexed again. 

“What is her family name? Her last name? Her—— 
Is it Susan Smith, Susan Jackson, Susan”—— 

“Oh! 1 dunno.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“No. D’yer hafe to know that?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Well, you just hold on a minute. I'll go’n’ ask 
her,” and off he went. 

In a few minutes ne returned with his intended 
bride, whose name proved to be Susan Williams. The 
license was made out, and a magistrate was summoned 
to marry the pair. The bridegroom, reluctantly, put 
on his coat during the ceremony, but as soon as that 
was finished off it went again. 

Hanging it over his shoulder, he glanced at his bride 
and announced that ‘‘he’d been lookin’ seventeen years 
for a woman that suited him, ’n’ he guessei he’d found 
her.” 

The pair received the congratulations of the specta- 
tors and began their bridal trip homeward. 


“Whom do you in- 





DISTURBING WORSHIP. 

When the British occupied New York, during the 
war of Independence, they forbade the holding of re- 
ligious meetings at night. An exception, however, was 
made in favor of the Methodists, as the English were 
anxious that the followers of John Wesley should favor 
the king’s cause. 

But the soldicrs would frequently disturb the ser- 
vices by standing in the aisle with their caps on, and 
by careless and irreverent behavior. Once, just before 
the congregation was dismissed, the rude soldiers sang 
“God save the king!” The worshippers waited till 
they had finished, and then sang to the same air, 
Charles Wesley’s beautiful lines: 

“Come, thou Almighty King, 
_ us thy name to sing, 
ielp us to praise!” 

At a meeting held on Christmas eve, a party of Brit- 
ish officers marched iuto the mecting-house, masked 
and arrayed in fantastic dresses. One was dressed so 
as to represent the devil, showing cloven feet and a 
long forked tail. The interruption put a stop to the 
religious services. The devil’s representative was as- 
cending the pulpit stairs, when a gentleman knocked 
off his mask, and showed the face of a well-known 
English colonel. 

He was seized, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
his companions to release him, detained until the ar- 
rival ef the city guard, who led him away prisoner. 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
In most of the provinces of Norway there is a pretty 
eustom of feeding the wild birds on Christmas Day. 





All the animals belonging to a family have double their | 


usual dinner, and share in the great festival. 

The kind-hearted peasants also fasten up wisps of 
oat-straw all abeut their houses for the birds, who are 
quick at telling each other the news, and flocking down 
in great numbers to peck at the grain. 

In the towne great bunches of unthreshed oats are 
brought to the market-place, and no matter how poor 


| offer : 


$500 for the best short story for boys. 

$250 for the second story in merit for boys, 

$500 for the best short story for girls. 

$250 for the second story in merit for girls. 

$500 for the best short humorous story. 

$250 for the second humorous story in merit. 

$500 for the best short story of adventure. 

$250 for the second story in merit of adventure. | 

The stories sent in competition for these prizes 
must reach us between the present date and May 20, | 
1884. 

All business in relation to these prize stories must 
be done by mail. The Editors cannot receive calls 
from contributors. 





In order to be sure that all the conditions may be 
complied with, each competitor for the prizes should | 
Copies of the 
paper, together with Circular, will be sent on appli- 
cation by mail to 


send for more definite particulars. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Youtn’s COMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 





ANNOYANCES OF EMINENCE. 
Fame is a prize that many persons covet—the glory 
of being talked about. Such people often forget that 


nary Books of 300 pages each. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 

PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR, | 
And renders it dark and glossy. It holds, in a liquid 
form, a large proportion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
P the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair, (Ade. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1884 
Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and Discussion of 
important Timely Topics. 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 

















EVOLUTION 


OF 


When machine-made stockings with seams 
and pointed heels (A) had been endured 
many , some one thought that a stock- 
ing without those irritating features, made 
on a machine, would be a great benefit. The 
first effort resulted ina mere bag. (B) If 
very elastic, the bag fitted when ‘tows and 
held on tightly; but when let go, it moved 
about and finally crept down as a wad into 
the toe of the boot. It was called 
the “railroad stocking.” Then an 








include, besides many others, 
J. G. WHITTIER, 

O. W. HOLMEs, 

J. R. LOWELL, 

E. C. STEDMAN, 

W. D. HowELLs, 


C. D. WARNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
E. L. GODKIN, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
HENRY JAMES, JR., EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, Lucy LARcoM, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, JOHN FISKE, 
T. B. ALDRICH, JAMES PARTON, 
| HoRACE E, SCUDDER, H. H., 
| Rose TERRY COOKE, CELIA THAXTER. 

t@" THE ATLANTIC furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is contained in Twenty Ordi- 





TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. With | 
superb life-size portrait of LONGFELLOW, HAw- 
THORNE, EMERSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, or 
HOLMES, $5.00. Each additional portrait, $1.00. 

Remittances should be made by money order, draft, or 
registered letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Three Beautiful Calendars 


FOR i884. 

LONGFELLOW, 
EMERSON, | 
WHITTIER. | 


Selections for each day of the year, from the writings 
of these famous authors, mounted on cards of great ar- 
tistic beauty. Price, $1.00 each. 








Sarah Orne Jewett’s Books, 


THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT. $1.25. 
DEEPHAVEN. $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. $1.25. 
COUNTRY BY-WAYS. $1.25. 
PLAY-DAYS. For Children. $1.50. | 








fame is not always the same thing as praise. Gener 
ally it is only those who are famous because they can- 
not help it that are great enough to bear being unkine/y 


talked about. It is pain to them, but they expect it, 


and accept the necessity. 


Two gentlemen met in Washington last winter and 
passed a week together. They had been classmates in 
college; one was now an obscure farmer, the other is 
a well-known leader in national affairs, and bas been a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

After observing his friend carefully for some days, 
the farmer said, “I honestly believe that your fame is 
only an annoyance to you.’ 

“Suppose, G——,”’ was the reply, “‘you were to en- 
ter a street-car full of strangers, vulgar, gossiping folk, 
and that they should call out your name loudly, and 
state that you had an idiot brother, and that you had 
been suspected of stealing in your youth, and that your 
son was going to the dogs. Should you like it? Well, 
the country is only a big street-car, and fame in it is 
| just such personal gossip from vulgar mouths.” 

This was a new and startling view of the subject to 
the farmer that he took home to think over. 
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Affection never leaves so touching a memory as 
| when death overtakes it in a vain cffort to help and 
| comfort. Here is one of the little incidents in humble 
| life that excite the pang of pity, and start the tears. A 
poor little newsboy, while attempting to jump from a 
city car, the other afternoon, fell beneath the car and 
was fearfully mangled. 

As soon as the child could speak, he called piteously 
for his mother, and a messenger was at once sent to 
bring her to him. When the bereaved woman arrived, 
she hung over the dying boy in an agony of gricf. 

“Mother,” he whispered, with a painful effort, “I 


sold four newspapers—and the money is in my pock- 
et 





With the hand of death upon his brow, the last 
thought of the suffering child was for the poor, hard- 
working mother, whose burdens he was striving to 
lighten when he lost his life. 





CONCLUSIVE. 

Older people as well as children sometimes make un- 
expected answers to puzzling questions. For exam- 
ple: 

In the court-house an Irishman stood charged with 
stealing a watch from a fellow-citizen. He stoutly de- 
nied the impeachment, and brought a counter-accusa- 
tion against his accuser for assault and battery com- 
mitted with a frying-pan. 

The judge was inclined to take a common-sense view 
of the case, and regarding the prisoner, said,— 

“Why did you allow the prosecutor, who is a smaller 
man than yourself, to assault you, without resistance? 
= a nothing in your hand to defend yourself 
wit 


*“Bedad, your honor,” answered Pat, “I had his 
watch; but what was that against a frying-pan?”’ 
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“ENGAGED.” 
Our colored friends, ike other people, sometimes 
forget that English words may have two or three mean- 
ings, and funny, if not embarrassing, mistakes follow: 


“Where were you engaged last?” asked a lady of the 
new colored cook. 


“I just want to know, as it may tend to give you 
character.” 


de bottoma. 
est yaller man I eber seed. 
my year-rings and runned away! 





wus yerself engaged, lady ?’—Arkansage 


THOUGHT OF HIS MOTHER. ‘ 


“Wall, lady, de las’ time T was engaged was down in 
was engaged ter Bob Phillips, de trifling- 
*y, lady, dat man stole 
ow many times F, 


No stories of New England life and character have ap- | 
peared for a long time, if ever, more true and graphic 


in description, more delightfully simple in style,or _ 


more full of that spirit of kindliness and charity which 
is one of the best qualities either of literature or of life. 


For sale at all bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


| Gae"Send for H., M. & Co.’s PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 
| and HOLIDAY BULLETIN. 





contains 
Sor 
only 50 cts. 











| A NEW BOOK, giving plain directions for Artistic | 
Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet | 
| Work, Net Work and all kinds of Fancy Needle Work. 
This VALUABLE BOOK is beautifully printed on fine | 


| tinted paper, has a handsome cover, and contains over 


400 Illustrations, 


Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, Knit Edg- 
ings, Cross Stitch Patterns, Point Russe, Berlin and | 
Shetland Wool designs, Applique designs, Kate Green- 
away designs, for Doyleys, etc., Handkerchief Bord- | 
ers, Macrame Lace ork, Holbein Work, Java 
Canvas Work, Worsted Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet 
Cushions, Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Otto- | 
mans, Work Baskets,Pen Wipers, Bed-quilts, Lambre- | 
uins, Work . Book Covers, W Boxes, Door | 
anels, Scrap Baskets, Sofa Coverlets, Toilet Bottle | 
Cases, Table Top Patterns, Folding Sereens, Church | 
Font Decorations, Sofa Cushions, Music Portfolios, | 
Slipper Patterns, Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carri | 
Rugs, Chair Back Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume Sach- | 
| ets, Tidy Designs, Flower Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, | 
Needle Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work Bags, Catch- | 
alls, Match Safes, Eye Glass Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chair 
Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School h Work de- 
as Coin rses, Designs for Tricot and Burlaps, 
ood neg, esemanes, Bibs, Glove Cases, Air Cas- 
tles, Gypsy les, Hair Receivers, Paper Weights, | 
Table Mats, Night-dress Cases, Shoe Bays, Needle Books, 
Jewel Boxes, Door Mats, Kniticd Jackets, Bottle Cases, | 
Taper Racks, Pillow Shams, eg? am Holders, Floss 
Winders, Mosaic Window Shades, Book Marks. and ev- 
ery design in fancy work a lady can desire, to the num- 
ber of over four hundred. Plain directions with 
each aoange. lable book for daily refer- 
ence, JENNIE JUNE in her preface to this book, says: | 
“The present volume does not pretend to furnish the | 
theory or practice of the ly ape! Needlework art, but it 
| does aim to supply within its compass a greater variety | 
| of excellent designs—every one of which is useful, for | 








“Yer oughten’ter ax me dat, lady.” ‘4 ress or household decoration—than have ever before 


n gathered within the leaves of one manual.” 


Price, postpaid, only 50 cents, 
Five Books for $2.00. Get four friends to send 
with you, and thus get your book free, Address 


M 
See our advt, on third cover page of PREMIUM LIST. 





heel. 


ented by Mr. Shaw. 




















improvement (C) appeared. It was 
the bag with an enlarged top. But 
the enlargement was not a stocking- 
It contained the germ for development. Both 

gs were more like coverings for the stumps 
‘yas of amputated limbs than stockings. The 





next improver knitted into one side of the 
bag a narrowed piece (D) which threw the 
foot into an angle with the leg. This stocking, 
though marking an advance toward the round 
heel, was unfit to wear. It had been forgot- 
ten for some years, when the next step was 
taken by the addition of a widened piece 
©) next to the narrowed piece. This was 

ecided progress, giving a greater angle of 
foot and leg, a more roomy heel, and less 
draft over the instep. It was patented to 
Mr. Shaw in April, 1867. In that year and 
after, Mr. Shaw sold many of his stockings. 








\ 


} But they did not fit; they shifted about, especially 


around the heel, and bound the instep. Be- 


cause of this his business languished, though 
at about the same time imitators began to 
make stockings in the same way. But they, 
too, found that the stocking would only an- 
swer where ill-fitting socks would be toler- 
ated. The goods would do for people who 
could wear “railroad” socks, but not for 
those who had been used to full-fashioned 
c hosiery. The manifest need of improve- 
on the plan of the modern stove-pipe’ elbow 
(F). Another introduced a lune (G) just 


ment led to many ulterations. One formed 
the heel out of a scrics of quarter-mvons, 





above the narrowed and widened parts pat 
In every cause, however, the in- 
— ventors tried to give the right shape and yet 

Because 


knit the heel as one whole part. 
of this, they failed to give additional room 
in the right place. Putting more web into 
the heel, they either made it baggy or en- 
croached on the instep. The outer cireum- 
ference of the heel remained at the same 
distance from the pivotal point ander the 
ankle-joint from which their lunes radi- 
ated, as shown in the sketches. All their 
stockings continued to wrinkle and draw 
at the instep. Their heels came down 


under the foot, and were an annoyance. 
The making of their ill-fitting stockings 





had been carried on in a small way for some years, 


when Mr. Shaw patented his gores, or gus- 
sets (H). ‘These gores were left by his 
automatic loom to be united enauthly by 
hand. They enlarged the stocking in the 
right place; drew the sole up properly into 
the hollow of the foot; drew the leg closer 
in back of the ankle-joint; and yet gave the 
needed room over the instep and 
around the point of the heel. . The 
sizes of these gores could be varied 
— for feeb of ditlereiii sizes, and ine 
be parts were so proportioned, one to 
) another, that the draft toward the toe 
tended rather to keep the heel in 
place than to pull it down under the foot, and the stock- 
ing fitted alike every part of the foot, giving 
a degree of ease and comfort before un- 
known. The making of these perfected 
stockings, which soon became known as 
Shawknit, has been a signal success from 
the start. The great demand which sprung 
up was taken advantage of by the makers 
of the preceding seamless goods in 
all their unsatisfactory forms, most 
if not all of which have been, in one 
way or another, paimed off as “Shaw 
Stockings.” And the traftic in these 
inferior goods is a vast one to-day; 
there are 80 many persons who have 
yet to try the bogus goods and be disappointed; and 
there are so many, too, who have never 
known the luxury and economy of a really 
good stocking and are indifferent as to what 
they wear. On the other hand, the appre- 
ciation of the Shawknit is constantly extend- 
ing, not only into new fields, but in every 
locality where known. Merit is telling, as 
with every other superior commodi- 
ty. No matter what may be the 
fate of inferior strains, the indicated 
result as to the Shawknit is the 


“Survival of the Fittest.” 


The real goods have the name Shawknit 
stumped on the toe. No person desiring 
them need be deceived. Let every one in- 
sist upon having stockings stamped ‘“Shaw- 
knit,” and decline all “imitations,” for they 
are only “imitations” in colors. There are 
no structural imitations of that crowning 
feature, the gores at the heel, nor 
can there be any efficient substitute 
for it. Most reputable dealers in 
New England and the West keep 
the genuine goods, though they may 
not show them till called for. Some 
of them prefer to sell goods which 
pay a larger profit, or which wear out two or three 
times as fast and so make a more lively trade! It is in- 
deed a common complaint of the dealers that the Shaw- 
knit wear too long. 


aa Every housewife desiring the best for 
her family should send for our Descriptive 
Post-Paid List, and learn just what she can 
get of us by mail in default of supplies by the 
retail dealer, for we send goods, postpaid, to 
any address in the United States on terms 


stated therein. 
In All-Wool, 


bs . Merino, 


x ot and Cotton, 
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Men, Boys, 
and Misses. 


For sale by the trade generally. 


. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, | “AW STOCKING CO., Only Manufrs., 
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For the Companion. 


COME UNTO ME. 


© sweetest words that ever fell 
By mount or wave, in shrine or cell, 
Or, altar-chanted, stole through uisle 
The tortured heart from pain to wile, 
Are these the Master spoke when free 
He watked thy shores, fair Galilee! 
Aud gave His burdened followers there 
This boon of love, this pitying prayer 
Whvoe'’er ye be—alien or neighbor—tather, mocer, 
maiden— 
With grief and care opprest,— 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy ladon, 
And I will give you rest! 


What glorious hope uplifts the throng 
As float these blessed words along! 
Prophet nor priest nor angels seven 
Had opened thus the gate of heaven, 
And He who treads like them the sod 
Must be Messiah, Son of God! 
Oh, life hal been a weary quest, 
But now they shall flud rest—tind rest! 
Transporting grace! that thus distils 
The dew of peace upon their hills, 
And far from court or Teuple’s shrine, 
Takes, for the lowest, thought divine!— 
Whoe'’er ye be—alien or neighbor—father, mother, 
maiden— 
With grief and care opprest,— 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
And I will give you rest! 


ziiug Hermon lifts his snow; 

»s through Huleh clearer flow; 
sings o'er Esdraelon; 

the Oaks in Tabor’s glade; 

r with thousand years of shade, 
thrill on Lebattion; 











z 

In rosier bloom unfold their flowers, 

And nightingales make low replies 

As breathes this strain of Paradise: 

Whoe’er ye be—alien or neighbor—futher, mother, 





Y and care opprest,— 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
will give you rest! 









And still that sweet, celestial call 
Watts down from sea and mountain wall 
To you and me, and all who sorrow 
For Joys, or thine, or death has won, 
And dread to meet the drear to-morrow, 
And almost wish that life were done!— 
Ah, woes like sammer clouds depart, 
And wildest tumult sinks to cali, 
If deep we hear within the heart 
The Master’s words that drop as balm: 
Whoe’er ye be—alien or neighbor—tather, mother, 
inaiden— 
With crief and care opprest,— 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
And I will give you rest! 


EDNA DEAN PRUCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 


THE KINDLY JEST. 


have an agyressive character. To begin with the re- 
partee—it is usually a slap in the face. 

A few years ago, the country possessed a great mas- 
ter of repartee, Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Specimens of 
his style still survive in the memory of his cotempora- 
ries, A 

A mediocre writer, employed op the same subject as 
himself, says, ‘‘You know, Jerrold; you and Lare row- 
ing in the same boat.” 

“Yes,” replies the wit, “but not with the same 
sculls.” 

Another inferior artist is eating soup at the Garrick 
Club. He praises it to Jerrold, and tells him it was 
calf-tail soup. “‘Aye,” says Jerrold; “extremes meet. 

These are strong specimens, but take milder ones; 
still the aggressive character is there. 

Pecuniary calamity overtook a friend of Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke. Another friend went to console him, 
and, like Job’s comforters, told bim it was all his own 
fault. ‘“‘How could you be so unfeeling?” said Mr. 
Burke, when be heard of it. 
“Unfeeling, sir!” says the other. “Why, I went to 
him directly, and poured oil into his wounds.” 

“Oil of vitriol,” says the statesman. 

Of course I need not say that a thousand examples 
of the kind are to be found in literature. 

The witty Voltaire receded with admirable dexterity 
from good-nature into wit. He permitted himself to 
praise some gentleman rather warmly. His hearer 
said, “This is very good of you, for he doesn’t speak 
of you with any respect; quite the reverse.” 

“Ah!” said Voltaire, “‘humanum est errare ; prob- 
ably we are both of us mistaken.” 

An observer of witty men and their sayings summed 
the matter up as follows: Diseur de bon-mots, mauvais 
caractere. 

Even where the wit is without personality, it does 
not always lose its aggressive character. See how the 
personages in the “School for Scandal” explain why 
wit and good-nature are so seldom united. It is not 
bitter, but still it is biting. 

Now go from this to the practical joke, which is al- 
ways an attempt at humor. Dissect the practical joke. 
Egotism and a poverty of real wit tempt some dull fel- 
low to inflict moderate pain upon another, keeping 
well out of it himself; and his being out of it, and the 
other being in it, makes him feel humorous; and this 
really favors the narrow theory of Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury that “laughter arises from a-glorying in ourselves 
at some superiority over our neighbors.”” The dull 
humorist in this style chips bristles and strews them in 
his friend’s bed, or makes him up what is called an 
apple-pte bed—a wonderful corruption of cap-a-pie. 
Meantime Ais bed is all right, and his heart rejoices. 

One of these humorists put a skeleton into a young 
lady’s bed, down in Somersetshire, then retired softly 
and awaited the result, with the idiotic chuckle of a 
dull dog who has strayed into humor. The result was 
that the lady fell screaming on the floor; was taken up 
insane, and ended ber days in a mad-house. Another 
such humorist battened down the hatches of a small 
trading-vessel in the Thames. Smoke was created some- 
how in the hold (I forget by what cause); the crew, 
consisting of four poor wretches, tried in vain to es- 
cape, Thels very cries wore stified, and the next day 
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their smoking corpses were recovered, grim monuments 
of a stupid fellow’s humor. 

Solomon has observed that Nature contains tremen- 
dous animals. At the bead of ibe list he places a 
couple, viz. :_a bear robbed of her whelps and an irri- 
tated fool. Leaving these two terrible creatures to fig- 
ure cheek by jowl in the sacred page, I beg the third 
place for a dull man or woman trying to be witty. 

Now all this is not absolutely necessary. It is more 
difficult to say witty and kindly things, than witty and 
ill-natured things. Yet it is within the power of the 
human understanding. 

A young lady walking in her garden with Sydney 
Smith, pointed out to him an everlasting pea, reported 
to blossom beautifully, ‘“‘but,’’ she said, ‘‘we have never 
been able to bring it to perfection.” ‘Then,’ said the 
kindly wit, “‘let me bring Perfection to the pea,” and 
so led her by the hand to a closer inspection of the 
flower. : 

Coulon, a famous mimic of Louis XV.’s time, took 
off the king as well as his subjects. The king heard of 
it, and insisted on seeing the imitation. He was not 
offended at it, and gave Coulon a fine diamond pin. 
Coulon looks at the pin, and says: “Coming to me this 
ought to be paste; but coming from Your Majesty, it 
is naturally a diamond.” Is the element of wit extin- 
unguished here by the good-nature? I trow not. 

Frederick the Great disbelieved in physicians, and 
said that invalids die oftener of their remedies than of 
their maladies; and, as the lancet was rife in his day, 
probably he was not very far wrong. However, he fell 
sick, and the weakness of his body, I suppose, affected 
his nind, so he sent for a physician, Dr, Zimmermann, 
but at sight of him his theory revived, and his habitual 
good manners led bim to say to Zimmermann, by way 
of grecting: “Now, doctor, I'll be bound to say you 
have sent many ap honest fellow underground.” Zim- 
mermann feplied, without hesitation, ‘Not so many 
as Your Majesty,—nor with so much credit to my- 
self.” 

Isn’t that wit, if you please? Aye, and of a very 
high order. But it is even possible to convert the 
practical joke to amiability, and to substitute the 
milk of human kindness, where hitherto men have 
dealt in adulterated vinegar. And of this I beg to offer 
an example. 

A certain German nobleman provided his son with 
a tutor; who was to attend closely to him at all hours 
aud improve his mind. This tutor, it seems, took for 


his example a certain predecessor of his, who used to | 


coach young Cyrus indoors and out. And both these 
tutors, each in his own country and his own genera- 
tion, had the brains to see that to educate a young fel- 
low you must not merely set him tasks to learn in. 
doors, and then let him run wild in the open air, but 


| must accompany him wherever he goes, and guide him 
with your greater experience, in his judgment of tue 


various events that pass before his eyes. For how 
shall he learn to apply an experience which he does 
not possess? What a boy learns by rote is not knowl- 
edge, but knowledge’s shadow. 


One day these two came to the side of a wood, and 


there they found « tear bal? felled on Own nd 


“T’ll put these in that old fellow’s shoes, and we'll 
see his grimaces.” 

“Hum!” says the tutor, “I don’t think you'll get 
much fun out of that. You see he’s a poor man, and 
probably thinks his lot hard enough without his hav- 
ing stones put into his shoes. I can’t help thinking 
that if you were to put a little money in, instead,—and 
you have plenty of that, you know, more than I should 
allow you if I were your father,—the old fellow would 
be far more flabbergasted, and his grimaces would be 
far more entertaining.” 

‘The generous youth caught fire at the idea, and put 
a double dollar into each shoe. Then the confederates 
hid behind a bedge, and watched the result of their 
trick. They bad not long to wait. An elderly man 
came back to his hard work,—work a little beyond his 
years,—and slipped his right foot into his right shoe. 
Feeling something hard in it, be took it off again and 
discovered a double dollar. His grave face wore a 
look of amazement, and the spies behind the hedge 
chuckled. He laid the coin in the palm of his hand, 
still gazing at it with wonder; he mechanically slipped 
his foot into the other sabot. There he found another 
coin. He took it up, and holding out both bis hands, 
stared with astonishment at them. Then he suddenly 
clasped his hands together, and fell upon his knees; 
and he cried out, in a loud voice:—“*O God! this is 
your doing. Nobody but you knows the state we are 
in at home, my wife in her bed, my children starving, 
and I hardly able to earn a crust with these old hands. 
It is you who have sent me these blessed coins, or one 
of your angels.” 

Then he paused, and another idea struck him. ‘“Per- 
haps it is not an angel from heaven. There are human 
angels, even in this world. Kind hearts that love to 
feed the hungry and succor the poor. One of these bas 
passed by, like sunshine in winter, and bas seen the 
poor old man’s shoes, and has dropped all thie money 
into them, and has then gone on again, and not even 
waited to be thanked. But a poor man’s blessing flies 
fast, and shall overtake him, and be with him to the 
end of the world, and to the end of hisowntime. May 
God and His angels go with you, keep you from pov- 
erty, protect you from sickness, and may you feel in 
your own heart a little of the warmth and the joy you 
have brought to me and mine. I'll do no more work 
to-day. I’ll go home to my wife and children, and they 
shall kneel and bless the hand that has given us this 
comfort, and then gone away and thonghbt nothing of 
it.” 

He put on his shoes, shouldered his axe, and went 
home. 

Then the spies had a little dialogue : 

‘Now, this I call really good fun,” said the tutor, in 
rather a shaky voice; ‘and what are you snivelling 
at?” 

“*Tisn’t I that am snivelling; it is you.” 

“Well, then, we are both snivelling,”’ said the tutor; 
and with that, being foreigners, they embraced, and 
did not conceal their emotions any longer. 

“Come on!” said the boy. 

“Where next?” asked the tutor. 

“Why, follow him,to be sure. I want to know 
where they live. Do you think I will let his wife be 
sick, and his children starve, after this?” 








“Dear boy, I don’t for a moment think you will. 
Yours is not the age nor the heart that does things by 
halves.” 

So they dogged their victim home, and the young 
nobleman secured a modest competence from that hour 
to a very worthy and poverty-stricken family. 

Now, I think that both these veins of humor might 
be worked to the profit of mankind, and especially of 
those who can contrive to be witty or humorous yet 
kindly; and of those who can profit by this improved 
sort of humor. I have heard of an eccentric gentle- 
man who had some poor female relations, and asked 
them to tea—a beverage he himself detested. He re- 
tired before the tea-drinking commenced, and watched 
their faces from another room. They found their cups 
mighty heavy, and could hardly lift the ponderous 
liquid. They set them down, probed the contents, and 
found a sediment of forty sovereigns in each cup. 
Each discovery being announced with little screeches, 
and followed by a continuous cackling, the eccentric 
host appears to have got more fun out of it than by the 
vulgar process of drawing checks for the amount. 

The human mind when once the attention of many 
persons is given to a subject, is so ingenious, and gets 
so much metal out of ever so small a vein of ore, that I 
feel assured, if people at home and abroad will bring 
their minds to bear on the subject, they may in some 
degree improve manners and embellish human life with 
good-hearted humor and kindly jokes. 

I offer these observatione to the Youth’s Companion, 
with an apology to the editor for their crudity. I am 
too unwell to sit down to my desk and elaborate any- 
thing, and these remarks must be considered as what 
they are—suggestions, dictated—which is a fine word 
for talked—and not written by 

CHARLES READE. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD-TIME STORY. 
In Russia, when the Christmas snow 
Against the frosty window-pane 
Hits sharp and fierce, and strong winds blow, 
The Nurse with voice both rough and low 
Tells children o’er and o’er again 
This old-time story, which I tell 
You little children here as well. 


Tue LEGEND OF THE BABOUSHKA. 


The shepherds over the meadows went 
With a strange and calm content, 
To seek the Christ-chile far away 
Who in a manger lay; 
And they stopped at the door of a woman pale 
Who had lost her child, and they said,— 

“Oh, wail 
And mourn no longer. We go to seek 
The Son of God, who is small and weak, 
And the star shall guive us. Come forth. we pray, 
And search for the Christ-child far away.” 
But the woman she only bent her head:— 
“Nay, I cannot go!” she said. 
“But wheu my house-work here is done 
At rising of the sun, 
Then 1 will follow you.” 

And so 

She stood at the door and watched them go, 
Then turned again to her waiting bread 
And kneaded it over, and made her bed. 
And when all was finished she followed on 
In the way the men had gone. 


With the one strong hope that by-and-by 
The Christ-child pale may come to her 
In the shape of a child-like sufferer. 
And so she lives and cannot die 
Because of the hope that she shall find 
Some day the child whom by staying behind 
She failed to see when the shepherds went 
To seek the Christ in their calm content 
Lynn, Mass. JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


aah ae 
THE MISTLETOE. 

In old-fashioned English families a branch of the 
mistletoe is suspended, on Christmas eve, from the 
ceiling of the hall. Any woman who passes beneath 
the mystic spray incurs the penalty of being then and 
there kissed by any man who chooses to avail himself 
of the privilege. One of the superstitions associated 
with this custom, is that the maid who is not thus 
kissed at Christmas will not be married during that 
year. 

This hanging of the mistletoe is a relic of the days of 
Druidism, handed down through the centuries. The 
Druids reverenced the plant when found on the oak, 
the favorite tree of their divinity Tutanes. At the 
winter-solstice a great festival was celebrated in his 
honor. The people, led by their priests, the Druids, 
went in procession to gather the mistletoe. When the 
oak was reached on which it grew, two white bulls 
were bound to the tree. The Chief Druid, clothed in 
white, ascended it, and, with a golden knife, cut the 
sacred plavt, which was caught by another priest in 
the folds of his robe. 


The bulls, and often human victims, were sacrificed, 
and the mistletoe, divided into small pieces, was dis- 
tributed among the people. They hung the sprays 
over the doors of their houses, as a propitiation and 
shelter to the sylvan deities during the season of cold. 

In the Scandinavian mythology the mistletoe is a 

lant of no mean importance, it, so the legend relates, 
or wb been the instrument of slaying Balder, the god 
of eloquence and poetry. 

Balder, one day, told Friga, his mother, that he had 
dreamt adream which foreboded his death. She, to 
protect her son, secured an oath from fire, air, earth, 
water, the animals and plants, that they would do Bal- 
der no harm. He, being thus assured, took bis place 
amid the combats of the gods, and fought without fear. 

Loake, bis enemy, seeing that not one of his arrows, 
which fell in showers upun Balder, did him the least 
harm, determined to discover the secret of his invul- 
nerability. Disguising himself as an old woman, he 
paid his court to Friga and complimented her upon the 
valor and good-fortune of her son. 

She, seduced by the flattery, answered that nothing 
could injure Balder, as all the powers of nature had 
sworn not to harm him. She added, however, that 
there was one plant which,she had not invoked, think- 
ing it too insignificant to inflict injury on any one. 

“And what may be the name of that plant?” asked 
Loake, in the blandest of tones. 

“It is a feeble little shoot which grows on the bark 
of the oak,’’ answered the a Friga. 

Loake immediately procured the mistletoe and made 
from it an arrow. ntering the assembly of the gods, 
be said to the blind Heda, ““Why do you not contend 
with the arrows of Balder?” 

“IT am blind and have no arms,” answered Heda. 

“Balder is before thee. Shoot!’ said Loake, hand- 
ing her the arrow of mistletoe. Heda shot and Balder 
fell dead, pierced by the insignificant plant. 
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Tae Boar’s Heap.—At Queen’s College, Oxford, 
the old custom of serving a boar’s head at the Christmas 
dinner, isobserved. The usage, according to tradition, 














commemorates the brave act of a former student of the 
college : 

While walking in the neighboring forest and reading 
Aristotle’s work on logic, he was suddenly attacked by 
a wild boar. The furious beast rushed open-mouthea 
upon the youth. He, with a happy presence of mind, 
rammed the volume into the boar’s mouth, crying, 
“Gracum est (it is Greek)!” and fairly choked the 
suvage with the sage. he following are two of the 
stanzas of the song which is sung as the boar’s head is 
brought into the college dining-room : 


“So dreadful this bristle-back’d foe did appear. 

You’d have sworn he had got the wrong pig by the 
ear, 

But instead of avoiding the mouth of the beast, 

He ramm’d in a volume, and cried— Grecum est!’ 


“In this gallant action such fortitude shown is, 
As proves him no coward, nor tender Adonis; 
No armor but logic, by which we may find 
That logie’s the bulwark of body and mind.” 


+or 
HE FELLED IT. 

One of the most remarkable forests in the world is 
the Redwood Fovest of California. It extends several 
hundred miles up and down the coast, and is from five 
to twenty miles wide. The redwood trees grow from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and are eight or ten feet in diameter. 

At the East it is a productive forest that yiclds one 
hundred cords of wood to the acre. But Dr. Dio Lew- 
is, while gypsying iu the Sierras, camped in a spot of 
the Redwood Forest, where it was estimated that the 
trees, if cut into cord-wood, would produce fifteen bun- 
dred cords to the acre. Dr. Lewis describes the falling 
of an enormous red wood tree, which he witnessed : 





It was well up on the side of a mountain, in the 
midst of magnificent scenery. The tree was two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high and twelve feet in diameter. 

I climbed to the spot, and found the men arranging 
the bed on which the tree was to fall. 

The boss stood near the tree, sighted down the 
mouniain side, and directed the rolling away of a 
boalder, or the placing of a mass of large limbs, to save 
the body of the tree from being broken. 

“Suppose the tree should take a notion to fall in 
some other direction?” I asked. 

*Trees,”’ replicd the boss, “fall where they are told 
to fall. They have no kinks of their own about it.” 

“Do you mean to say that you can make that im- 
mense tree fall exactly into that saddle of limbs?” 

“Certainly, to the millionth part of a hair.” 

The bed on which the tree was to fall being com- 
pleted, the boss went up above, on the mvuuntain side, 
where he could sight the tree and the bed, and cried 
out: 

“Are you ready ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Now, Michigan, five cuts near the bark. 
Michigan !” 

“Now, Missouri, chop till I tell you to stop. 
on, Missvuri!”’ 

“Now, Ohio, with your long handle near the centre. 
There! hold, Ohio!” 

“Now let old Minnesota come with his iong handle. 


Hold on, 


Hold 


| Hold, Minnesota!” 


For fifteen minutes this went on, when the magnifi- 
cent monster, which had stood there while ten genera- 
tions of the ancestors had mouldcred in their graves, 
began to bend. 

I stood where I could detect the slightest motion. 
After there had been a distinct movement, the boss 
cried out,— 

“Michigan, sharp! Close by you!”’ 

‘he monster went down with awful power. It 


UNDER FIRE. 

The spirit of soldicrs is shown by their remarks 
when under fire. At the battle of the Alma, during 
the Crimean War, the Ninety-third Highlanders were 
advancing under a fire of shell and rifle-balis. One 
shell, bursting, knocked over three or four men, and 
blew into fragments the upper ps. of the feather bon- 
net of another Highlander. “Eh, 1 see they’re want- 
ing my feather hat!’ he exclaimed, with a laugh, as he 
continued to advance in his place. 


At Balaclava, where the magnificent but foolish 
charge of ‘‘the six hundred”? was made, the Highland- 
ers were formed upon the top of a hill to repel an on- 
set of Russian cavalry. Their Turkish allies, on the 
right and left, after firing a confused volley, fled in 
disorder. 

Sir Colin Campbell rode down the front of the regi- 
mental line, formed only twodeep. ‘There is no re- 
treat from here, men!”’ he said. ‘*You must die where 
you stand !”’ 

“Ay, ay, Sir Colin, and needs be we'll do that!” 
shouted back a brave Scotchman. 

The Russians charged at full gallop towards that 
thin line, for Sir Colin did not think it worth while to 
form them four deep, the usual formation when cavalry 
are to be repelled. ‘The Muscovites rushed on, un- 
checked by a volley at six hundred yards.° The thin 
Scotch line stood firm asa rock. When the dashing 
horsemen were within two hundred yards, and in an- 
other half-minute would have been upon them, there 
was a flash from the Highlanders’ rifles. The rolling 
away of the smoke disclosed the Russiaus scampering 
back, even faster than they had charged. Scarcely a 
man or a horse escaped unwounded. 

During the engagement, an amusing incident showed 
that the wives of the Highlanders were fitting compan- 
ions for their brave husbands. Mrs. Smith, the wife 
of a private of the Ninety-Third, and a washerwoman, 
was in one of the tents which the regiment bad left 
standing when it marched to the battle-field. 

The runaway Turks passed through the Highlanders’ 
camp, and one of them entered Mrs. Smith’s tent. She, 
being a large, powerful woman, resented the liberty 
and the desertion by seizing the collar of his coat and 
kicking him until he was glad to break away from her. 
From that day the Turks called her “Kokana [Turkish 
for woman] Smith.” 

ociinnencsceiiliai ct coalineapatbiiiie 
QUEER BOOKKEEPING. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the old anec- 
dote descriptive of the original way in which a certain 
country merchant kept his books. A customer once 
asserted that he had uever purchased the ‘‘one cheese”’ 
charged to him in bis bill. The merchant looked over 
his one book, which was day-book, journal and ledger. 
“You’re right,” he said. ‘It should bave been one 
grindstone; I forgot to put a dot in the circle.” In his 
bookkeeping a circle stood for a cheese, but a circle 
with a dot in its centre meant a grindstone. Queer as 
was this system of keeping books, it is paralleled by 
the following entries made iv 1817, 1818 and 1819, and 
copied verbatim from the books of Scott & Laurie, dry- 
goods merchants in New York: 


The tailor in Chapel Street owes 4s. 

A black girl owes 12 1-2c. 

Fat man, Custom House officer, 1 pr. gloves, 2s. 

The woman who lost her shaw! at her brother’s fu- 
neral, 1 pr. gloves, 2s. > 

A colored woman in Anthony Street owes 2s, 

A little girl, 7 Thomas Street, sundries, 3s. 

A miss, 29 Authony Street, owes seven and eleven 


ce. 
The girl over the way owes eleven pence. 
And a girl that squints owes seven pence, 
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Alexander the pedler, 3s. 6d. 

The black woman with the sweeps owes 56c. 

Black woman with black earrings, 1 Madras bkf. 

A tall, old man, a Custom House officer, owes 2s. 

There are other debits to ‘A mulatto round the cor- 
ner,” “a fat gentleman,” “woman next door to Beat- 
ty’s,” “the woman who bought the satin ribbon,” “a 
man—don’t know his name,” “the woman who lost her 
pocketbook,” “the woman that went to the lakes,” 
“and a girl at the Battery gave 9s. on adress; owes 98., 
to be paid in a few days. 





Special Offer. 

To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received to January 1, 1884, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. Payment 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 


A WONDERFUL DREAM. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” asked a noted lecturer on 
science, as he began his address, “chow do you know 
that you are awake at the present moment?” Of course 
they all knew that they were not asleep, but when they 
tried to assign reasons for their knowledge, they found 
it difficult. Dreams are often so life-like that we know 
not whether we are asleep or awake. “Was it only a 
dream?” we ask, rubbing our eyes, and trying in vain 
to account for an experience as vivid as any of our 
wakeful hours. 

Philosophers have failed to explain dreams, hecause 
they are unable to observe the mind while in the act of 
dreaming. A common explanation is that the mind, 
being always active, recalls in dreams what it has once 
possessed. Bunt the fact that we often dream of events 
which we know never happened to us, shows that the 
explanation is useless. A remarkable example of this 
is noted by an English barrister in a private journal, 
which he kept between the oears 1835 and 1846. He 
gays: 

Iam obliged to record in my journal of this date 
(April 16, 1842), a singular event which I am forced to 
believe because of the overwhelming evidence. 

Yesterday, while engaged in the trial of Richard 
Mandel, a full account of whom will be found in the 
preceding pages of this book, I was brought to an un- 
expected close in my prosecution, by the loss of one 
link in the chain of evidence which 1 bad supposed 
complete. 

| hunted in vain for the necessary proof among my 

apers; it could not be found, and very much vexed, 

begged the court to allow me one more day to com- 
plete my evidence. The request was reluctantly 
granted and the court adjourned. 

I spent the remainder of the day in searching for the 
missing paper, but failed to find it, and at last, wearied 
out with my efforts, [ retired to sleep. 

It seemed to me that I was in the court-room, ad- 
dressing the jury in my closing argument for the prose- 
cution, and that I stated to the judge and jury my re- 
gret that one very important piece of evidence was 
wanting. 

“Your Honor,” I remarked in my dream, “the want 
of this proof will materially weaken my case.” At 
this point in my dream a stranger came hastily into the 
court-room and laid a paper on the table, saying he had 
found it while coming through Charing Cross. I 
opened it, and found to my joy, the missing evidence. 

At this part of my dream I[ awoke, and in much per- 
plexity as to what it all meant, I made my way to court, 
where the exact events foreshadowed by the dream 
came true. 

I was unrbie to put my bands on the missing paper, 
and expressed my regret to the court in almost the 
identical words of my dream. 

I had scarcely finished wheu a stranger came in with 
the paper, and told about finding it that morning in 
Charing Cross, through which T had occasion to pass a 
few days after —— ‘ning of the trial, when I must 
have lost the paper from my bag. 

In attempting to describe my emotions at this singu- 
lar event, I should say that for some time I was uncer- 
tain whether I was awake or asleep. And I can 
hardly persuade myself yet that a mere figment of the 
brain could have ¢o literal a fulfilment. 


— +> — 
WAITING FOR HER “PASSEL.” 

The exalted ideas of simple people as to the capabil- 
ities of the telegraph after that great invention be- 
came a fixed fact, were found to be quite as ludicrously 
wild as their former incredulity had been stubborn. 


A distinguished electrician says: One day when I was | 
operator at a country railroad-station a queer-looking | 


old woman came into the office in a state of wild des- 
pair. 

**What’s wrong, madam?” I asked, feeling sorry for 
the poor old thing. 

“QO sir!” said she, clasping her hands, “I’ve bin an’ 
left my passel—a brown paper one it was—on the seat 


at the last station, and there was a baby’s muffler in it | 
—the sweetest thing as ever was—an’ fi-fi-pun-ten, on’y | 


one shillin’ was b-bad—boo-hoo!” 

She broke down entirely at this point, so, said I, 
*“Madam, make your mind quite easy; sit down and 
I'll telegraph at once.” 

I did so, and gota reply back immediately that the 
parcel had been found all right, and would be sent on 
as soon as possible. I told this to the old lady, who 
seemed quite pleased, and went out on the platform to 
wait. 

I was busy, but I could see at intervals, as I glanced 
throngh the window, that the old lady was standing on 
the platform gazing up into the sky. A train came and 
went, and my attention was occupied till half an hour 
had passed, and on looking through the window again 
1 saw the old lady still staring up at the sky. 

‘““What’s the matter, madam?” I asked. 

“Matter?” she exclaimed. 
you've got, I say—wuss ’n the old carrier, by a long 
ways. Here I've bin stan’in’ for full ’alf an bour with 
my neck nigh broke, an’ no passel come yit!” 

“Parcel? why, what were you looking up there for? 
You surely don’t”— 

“Yes, my brown-paper passel, of course; didn’t you 
tell me, young man, that they said they'd send it by 
telegraph?” 


I explained to the old lady that the parcel would 


have to be sent by train, and not “by telegraph,’ and 
that though she could not expect it immediately, it was 
safe, and she would get it in due time if she would 
give ine her address so that [ should know where to 
forward it. She appeared satisfied, gave me an old 
envelope with her name on it, and went away, remark- 


ng,— 
“T didn’t mind the fl-pun-ten, an’ the bad shillin’ so 
much, but I couldn’t bear to lose the muffler. It was 


such a sweet thing, turned up with yaller—an’ a pres- | 


ent, too!”’ 

Ultimately she got her parcel; and came over to the 
station one day to thank me—and offer me the bad 
shilling by way of reward. Of course I declined with 
many profound acknowledgments. 

—_——_—_+@>—___—__- 
COULDN’T SUIT HER. 

The independence of American female “help” is 
something strange to a Briton, accustomed to the sub- 
. missive loyalty of obedient service in the households 


“A pretty telegraph | 


of the old country. Frederick Whymper, the English 
explorer and artist, after secing some illustrations, 
during his visit to the United States, of servant-girls 
“hiring their mistresses,” as it is ironically put, ac- 
cepted the following caricature as truth, and incorpor- 
ated it in his book : 

A well-to-do citizen of San Francisco, happening to 
be short of servant-girls, was requested by his wife to 
call on a young lady who had expressed her willing- 
ness to “‘engage”’ in some highly respectable family, 
“references exchanged, etc.” 

He called on the interesting female, and found her 
all his fancy painted her, and more too; in fact, a mas- 
terpiece of the milliner’s, hair-dresser’s, jeweller’s, 
painter’s, plasterer’s and chemist’s art, and as airy as 
a redwood palace on Telegraph Hill. 

A few minutes’ conversation satisfied him that he 
had opened the negotiation on a wrong basis, and in 
fact that he was the party to be engaged, not the high- 
toned lady before him, who, instead of answering his 
questions, questioned him with all the nonchalance of 
an old horse-buyer cheapening a three-legged nag. 

‘Where do you live?” she demanded. 

“Well, out pretty near the Mission Dolores.” 

“That’s too long a ways from Montgomery Street,” 
with a doubtful shake of the head, ‘How many chil- 
dren have you in the family?” 

*“*We have four, madam,” modestly. 

“Four! 'That’s a great deal too many.” 

“Well, madam,” abashed and humbled, taking his 
hat in his hand nervously, “do you think you could get 
along with two or three children?” 





“Oh, I suppose I might, but you say you have four.” 

“Yes, madam,” edging toward the door, “yes, I did 
say four, but—but rather than give you offence, and risk 
a failure to ey I did not know but my wife 
might be prevail upon to drown one or two of 
them !”” 

With a look of insulted dignity the female rose and 
waved her hand, as much as to say, ““You won’t do; 
get out of my sight.”” And the citizen went out of her 
presence feeling a thousand per cent. meaner and 
cheaper than he had ever felt in his life. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 

Dr. A. L. HALL, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “Have pre- 
scribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and urinary 
troubles.” (Ade. 

——_—----~+>— 

Scrofula, that most dreaded taint in the human sys- 
tem, finds a perfect cure in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [4av, 

> 











Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies polluted blood. Its 
cures are perfect and enduring. 100 doses, $1. (Ade. 








MERICAN ART SCHOOL, 16 West 23d Street, 
New York. THREE PRIZES. Send for Circular. 
Mention Companion. A. L. BLANCHARD, Principal. 
Six Professors and nine 

4 B.in2 


YALE LAW SCHOO Instructors. 


years. D.C. L.in 4 years. Fall term opens Sept 27th. | 
For circulars address Prof. WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


BOOKS § BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. For 1883 eighty-eight-page illus- 
trated Catalogue, address, inclosing ten cents stamps, 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


The Most Popular Pens 
ARE ESTERBROOK’S. | 
Boston School of Oratory. 


Preparete: Class, to fit pupils for the Second term 
of the Junior Class, will open at 1 Somerset St., Jan. 3, 
188. Por information apply to 

. R. RAYMOND, Principal, 


EARN MUSIC RIGHT! Pror. RICE’s Magic 
Lightning Music-Teaching System is the only rapid, | 
correct, practical, scientific, HONEST and RELIABLE | 
method on earth. Price $l to $5. Invaluable 186-page $1. | 
Musical Book for 21 cts. Address Normal Musical Col- 
lege, 245 State St., Chicago, Ill. Our great Music-Teach- 
ing Journal only #4 cts. per year. Sample and music 3c. 




















THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND pence uaa 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. All branches of 
music taught. The piano a specialty. Circulars free. | 


259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Attention is invited especially to the Primary and 
Grammar School departments. 

Thorough ventilation and even temperature 
are maintained without draughts. The same care to 
avoid extremes may be found in the arrangement of 
studies. Visitors are always welcome. 











MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, 

For Sunday School and Home Exhibitions. | 

Views illustrating all subjects. A priced and illustra- 

ted Catalogue of 120 pp. sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 

Cc. T. MILLIGAN, Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
nd three-cent stamp for Catalogue. 


J. & R. LAMB, | 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


Artistic Stained Glass 


FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE. 


MEMORIALS 


A Specialty. 
Send for HAND-BOOK by mail free. 


Photography Made Easy. 
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A useful Holiday Present for yo 
no trouble. Amateur Equipments, $ 
— Illustrated Instruction Book oat 50 cts r 

llustrated Catalogue. E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Broadway, N.Y. vears estab. in this line of business. 








Established 17 
“ying ydjng € “ON 


Catalogues furnished. 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
| Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 





7 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mase. 


ORIENTAL CHOCOLATE 
from CARACCAS, Best in 
the world. This is not Caraccas 
Chocolate made in England, 
France, or U. 8., but in Carac- 
cas; Venezuela. Delicious as 
confectionery. 1 Ib. mailed to 
any address in U.S. on receipt 
of $1. 10 lbs., express free, $7.50. 
Serid for circulars. Correspond- 
ents desired. Agents Wanted. 


ORIENTAL TEA CO., ti 
Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agts. for U.S.A. 


Should have such a knowledge of the requirements of 
: business as may be obtained in the 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Rochester, N. Y 
The Most Complete Commercial School in America. 
lore Prosperous than ever before. 

There is no other in the country that is held in so high 
esteem by the better class of business men, that is pat- 
ronized by so mature and cultivated a class of pupils, or 
that has so large a number of graduates in lucrative and 
honorable positions. New catalogue free. 

F. E. ROGERS, Sec. L. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


















= CopseRvATORY OF Music 
FranklipSquare Bostop 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes uneguajjed facilities for instruction in 





Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral In- 
struments and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Meselisg. In Modern 

uanguages, German, French and Italian with the 
best native teachers. In English Branches, Com- 
monand Higher, Inthe ong of Oratory in Vo- 
cal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, 
Dramatic and Lyric Art, In the New Home excel- 
lent board and nicely furnished rooms can be had from 
$45 to $75 per term of ten wecks. Tuition from $5 to $20 
for ten weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any 
Department. New Calendar beautifully illus’d sent free. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston, 


Telegraph Instruments. 





Complete Outfit,’ Remit $3.50. 
With Instruction Book. 5 Forwarded by Express. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE! THREE GOLD MEDALS! 








Instruments only, by mail, $3.00, (Postage 40c.) 


Instruments only, by express, $2.80. 
For Instruction Book only, remit 3c. in stamps, 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 
Mention the COMPANION. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY, 


ILLIA ABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and #06 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





y 


y 


NO CORDS! NO BALANCES! 





TATIVANNY GI10S SNOIMIN OML ATYVAN 














STEWART HARTSHORN, 


486 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 


To introduce our catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
Books and Musical Instruments in every family having 
a piano or organ, we will on —— of 10 cents to pay 
postage and wrapping, send free 5 complete picces 
of the very latest popular vocal and instrumental music, 
full size, 114¢x13 peng I ge on fine heavy music pa- 
per, that would cost $2.00 at any music store. We also 


me “THE PARLOR GEMS,” 


A book of 168 es of choice vocal and instrumental 
music, Te und in crimson cloth and gold,a 
beautiful gift. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE WELCOME HOUR, 


By S. WESLEY MARTIN, contains the best Singing School 
Department, the best Chants and Tunes, the best An- 
thems, the best Concert Music, the best Glee and Part- 
Songs. Sample copy, 75 cents; per dozen, $7.50. 


THE SONGS OF THE NATIONS 


Contains the national airs of all the civilized countries 
in the world, with native and English words by D. P. 
HORTON, for Schools, Glee Clubs, Homes and Patriotic 
gatherings. Post-paid, 40c.; per dozen, $3.60, 


HANDSOME SPRING-BACK FOLIO, 


With name in gold,for binding sheet music, sent post- 
paid for $1.25. Please mention this paper. 


WILLIS, WOODWARD & CO., 


817 AND 819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. 


Where once estab- 

lished it becomes the centre of refin- 

ed pleasure to the entire household, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Santa Claus in the United States Mail-Bag. 


Your home may be in Texas, or in Oregon, yet by means of the U. 8. Mail and the Companion 
PREMIUM LIsT you can obtain yur HOLIDAY GIFTS safely and cheaply. 


IN TWO WEEKS 


Toilet Articles, 





Christmas will be at hand. We would 
suggest that all who intend to avail 
themselves of the offers we have made 
in the Premium List should do so 
soon. 

THE FOLLOWING 
are a few of the articles offered in our 
ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST. 


Books of Adventure and History, 
Books of Travel, 

Books for Girls, 

Books for Boys, 

Lives of Great Men, 

Books for Little People, 
Books of Standard Fiction, 
American and English Poets, 
Bibles, Books for Reference, 
Natural History, Dictionaries, 
Albums, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
Sewing-Room Articles, 
Jewelry and Work-Boxes, 


SPECIAL NOTIC 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
J Be pages 422 to 427 inclusive of our PREMIUM LIST. 


Articles for Family Use, 
Waterbury Watches, Skates, 
Musical Instruments, 
Mechanical Tools, 
Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Artist’s Materials, 
Writing Desks, Printing Prexses, 
Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Pocket Books, Magic Lanterns, 
Games and Toys, 
Silver Ware, 
Gold Pens and Pencils, 
Jewelry, Pocket Knives, &c., &c. 





You have only to study carefully our 
Premium List, make your selections, 
enclose to us a list of articles wanted, 
and the money, and we will forward 
the goods to you by return mail or ex- 
press, prepaid as per prices in our PRE- 
MiuM List. 





Please examine 
No more delight- 


ful presents to give and receive than books. FOR CHRISTMAS TREES.—We are prepared to fill large 


ofders for SuNDAY ScHOOL CHRISTMAS TREES, 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mase, 
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man!” 





e | My two hard workers, Jack and Jill, a water-pail they | Said Mother Hubbard,—“In cases where I’m doubtful | And Boy Blue got the cradle, and rocked himself to 
“) 4 lack ; : altogether, sleep. 
8 2 For ever since they fell down hill, their pail has had a It is my way to ask advice from the Old Man in Leather. | And the pretty little crook that was intended for Bo- 
£4 Fi nd crack. | "Tis just about his time to call. Ah! here’s the very peep,— 


CHILDREN'S PAGE # 











For the Companion. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S CHRISTMAS. 


Said Mother Hubbard to Mother Goose, ‘‘What troub- 
les you, I pray, 

That you sigh and look so sorrowful? ’tis not your usu- 
al way.” 

Said Mother Goose to Mother Hubbard, ‘I have an in- 
clination 

To give my numerous family a Christmas celebration, 

But ah! dear Mother Hubbard, my case it is a sad one! 

I have no house to ask them to, you know I never had 
one!” 

Said Mother Hubbard, with a smile, “When one has 
friends in need, 

Then is the time to be a friend, and be a friend indeed. 

Behold my house! You're welcome to’t; pray use it 
as your own— 

I have no family but my dog; we live here all alone, 


















And my cupboard’s at your service; you will always 
find it bare— 

Plenty of room; I would advise to hide the presents 
there.”” 

“Oh! is it possible any one can be so sweet and kind? 

Such unexpected goodness I little thought to find! 

With heartfelt tears of gratitude do I, dear Mother Hub- 
bard, 

Accept the offer of your house, likewise accep$ your 
cupboard. 

One other favor: will you kindly take a pen and ink, 

And write the list of presenta down, while I sit by and 
think? 

Thanks! Now let's see—there’s Simple Simon, he 


must have a pie; 
He wanted one some time ago, but had no money to 
buy. | 





















| Little Boy Blue wants a new horn, and says if I will | 


buy him 

A louder one, he’ll keep awake. I’ve a great miad to 
try him. 

The Woman who makes broth—a present I have found | 
her,— 

The one, I mean, who has that flock of little children | 
round her. 

It must be inconvenient, housekeeping in one shoe, 

And | have bought the mate, for with her family in two, 

That over-crowded woman may know better whut to do. 


















And as he stood before them there they told him all 
the plan. 

“Now pray advise us, sir,” they said. 
would you propose 


“What way 


| Of making sure that every gift unto its owner goes? 


By stockings on the mantel, or by hanging on a tree? 

Or would you trust to Santa Claus to do it faithfully?” 

Th’ Old Man in Leather clasped his hands and gazed 
with earnest eyes 

On empty air in silent thought. Said he, “I would 


advise, 
~~) a | I} 
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The Bachelor living by himself shall have a new wheel- 
barrow, 
Made wide enough to hold a wife; his other was too 
narrow. 
The Baby in the Tree-top needs another cradle now, 
ecause, you know, its old one broke in falling off the 
bough. 
That Horner boy a fork I'll give, then, should he find a 
plum, 
He’ll get it by a better way than putting in his thumb. 
Great Jack Stout, who saved the cat from drowning in 
the well, 
T wonder what that boy would like; perhaps a silver bell. 
But Johnny Green shall be shut up away from all the 
fun, 
And in the lady’s chamber stay until the party’s 
done.” 
Thus Mother Goose’s wisdom all the various pres- 
ents planned, 
While the other helped the matter on with willing 
heart and hand. 
“Now, Mother Hubbard,” said Mother Goose, “what 
way would you propose 
Of making sure that every gift unto its owner goes? 
By stockings on the mantel, or by hanging on a tree? 
Or would you trust to Santa Clans to do it faithfully ?” 
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Not stockings on the mantel, nor hanging on a tree, 

Nor would I trust to Sunta Claus to do it faithfully. 

Among your family is one whose motions are so quick, 

I’m sure you can depend on him. I allude to Nimble 
Dick. 

You, ma’am, in quiet dignity can by the cupboard stand, 

And he the presents can bestow, as you may give com- 
mand.” 

“Oh, thanks, sir! thanks!” cried Mother Goose. 
“What judgment you display!” 

Said Mother Hubbard,—‘“I told you so! I knew he’d 
find a way!” 

Now the party, it was jolly, but Dick, that nimble one, 


| So nimbly with the presents did he hopperty-skip and 


run 

That he nimbly made mistakes with them, and oh, it 
was such fun! 

For Simple Simon got the shoe, and though he could 
not do it, 

He tried as hard as ever he could to put both feet 
into it. 

And Jack and Jill the wheelbarrow got, and then 
both of them cried, 

For neither wished to wheel the other: both pre- 
ferred tw ride. 





That present did not come to her; she got the silver bell. 

And Great Jack Stout, who saved the cat from drown- 
ing in the well, 

Got Boy Blue’s horn, and puffed his cheeks, and on 
that horn he blew so 

That everybody stopped their ears, and begged him not 
to do so. 

The Bachelor got Simon’s pie. 
nice! 

What can I, can I do?” said he, “to keep you from the 
mice?” 

The Old Woman got the pretty crook, and counted it 
great gain. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, ma’am!” she said, “for 
giving me this cane!” 

Jack Horner got the water-pail, and took a seat inside, 

And the Tree-Top Baby got the fork, and hurt itself, 
and cried. 


“Q pie so sweet and 





But these mistakes were all set right, and also several 
more, 

And the party was a jolly one, as has been said before. 

The Cat kept such a fiddling ’twas enough to make you 
smile, 

And the four-and-twenty Blackbirds were singing all 
the while. 

The dancing ended with a grand three-handed minuet, 

A very slow and dignified and stately minuet. 

The three who stepped so duaintily this minuct together, 

Were Mother Hubbard, Mother Goose and the Old Man 
in Leather. 

They held cach other’s finger-tips in ways the most 
polite, 

And made decp bows and courtesys, unto the left and 
right. 

The music for the minuct was something very grand; 

For King Cole sent his fiddlers three from out the royal 
band. 

The dancing and the fiddling were applauded loud and 
long; 

And the festival it ended in a simultaneous song. 

And then the company went home by way of Barley 
Bright, 

But I have never heard if they got there by candle-light. 


Mrs. A. M. Draz. 
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Pure White Irish Linen Table Cloths, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE DAMASK. 
Ly 7g 71x72, 71x90, 71x108, &€., from 
50, $3 each ‘up to finest grade. W: ith be "and 3g New 
Sine to to match. Warranted to wear well. “We will send 
a set anywhere on receipt of wholesale price. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & CO., 
WHOLESALE LINEN IMPORTERS, 104 Frauklin St. N.Y. 


Manufactured ay by__the 
D BORTREE M’F'G Co. Why 
these corsets have conquered 
all.competitors. 
CORSE T They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted wnqeseeipied manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 
- warm iron passed ane 


ae d a Ge back of these PAPE 
TRANSEERS the Pattern 


to any Fabric. Design 
Crewels, Embro dery, 
Braiding, and Initiai 
Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.'s | 
Patterns, including over 40 
s new designs, sent on re- 
ceipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 

104 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Retail by the Tesla 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


We offer 150 pieces all Silk Black 
At 95cts Satin Ottomans, the regular price 
8 aN which is $1.50 per yard. 
choice lot of 22-inch, $3.00, all 
f Sinfc Colored Ottomans, These 
At $1, 25 | are offered at one-half actual cost 
of production. 
$e pieces Black French Cash- 
At 79 cts eres, 46 inches wide, regularly 
‘2 sala at $1.00. 
These are worth securing even if not > “ee for im- 
mediate use. It will pay you to sop by mail 


Le BouTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEAL AND PLUSH 


Sacques, Dolmans 
and Newmarkets, ™ 


manufactur’d from the finest 
Seal and Seal Plushes 
with handsome quilted lin- 
ings. Style represented 
in cut, of Mohair Seal 
Plush, 42 in. long, 25; of 
Silk and Mohair Seal 
Plush, $42; of finest Silk 
Seal Plush, $55; 
of London Dyed 
Alaska Seal, $145 
to $225, depending | | 
on quality and length | 
of garment.The above | 
garments are manu- | 
factured by us for the | 
‘finest retail trade 
and prices are as | 
low as reliable 
quality of goods, 
combined with thor- | 
ough workman- 
ship, can be pro- 
. duced. We will re-| 
fund money 
promptly when 
goods are not satis- 
factory. 

J. N. COLLINS, 
32 West 14th St., 

New York. 
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Waste not Money on Inferior Shoes ! 


AND Do Not Pay EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 
WEAR 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace and Con- 
gress. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Most Durable Made. Finest Calf Skin. 
FASHIONABLE, PERFECT FITTING, 


Once tested always worn. Every Pair Warranted. 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$2.00 




















THE GALA SEASON. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR EVERYBODY | 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Special Preparations arranged on the most magnificent scale ever attempted 
in America. 


ELEGANT. 
USEFUL. 


Selected to suit the wants of all. Adapted to the weight of all purses. Direct importations from the | 
No Agents’ or Middlemen’s profits, but absolutely the lowest prices for merchandise 0: 


markets of the world. 
meritorious worth marked in the history of trade. 


Our enormous business, the result of twenty-five years’ careful study of the people’s wants, is positive safe- 
guard against the accumulation of shopworn goods. Everything offered is always new and in the accepted style. 


SELECT YOUR PRESENTS FROM OUR 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 142 large pages, with nearl 
ing the most 


PING 


Washington and Avon Streets, 


fourteen hu 
hionable and tasteful g: 


MAILED FREE TO ANY PERSON 


On Na Bans of a Postal or Letter containing address, and by its aid in your own home you can > SHOP- 
MAIL easily and satisfactorily, the result only equalled by your personal p ato Ss. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


ECONOMICAL. 
ORNAMENTAL. 


ndred finely sees engravings, illustrat- 





BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW STYLES | 


DRESS REFORM. 
Bates Waist. 


A rfect substitute 
for Corsets, $1.75. 

Union Under - Flan- 
nels, Chemisettes, &c., 
made to order, Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Agents wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sell the 

best Poully Knitting 

Machine ever Sane. Will knit a pair of Stockings 

with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. I[t 

will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 

there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machi ne Co., 

163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRY Goops 


Mail or Express! | 
Nearly a Millinn to select from, collect- 
by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods,Silks,Shawls, 

Trimmings. Upholstery, 
, Fancy Goods, Ladies bre oaks, Gedas- 


wear, Ties, shing } 
nts’, Boys and Girls’ Outfits, &c, Samples 
information, pete SHOP ET ING GUIDE,” free on a _ 

cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Markets Bt, 



















Phila, {2 Please say where you saw this advertis’n 





-UREKA IMPROVED! 


- 





KNITTING SILK 
SUPERIOR IN LUSTRE 


TO ANY OTHER. 


Full assortment of shove, as well as of the Celebrated 
| EUREKA SPOOL SILK, EMBROIDERIES, FLOSS- 
| a =. for sale by all the’ leeewe = J dealers. 

xty-page Tilustyated Bay or et with rules for Knit- 
| m. arc Croc . sent for 6 cents in stamps. 
Addr EU REK. SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON’ S 


















‘Will Wear Longer Than Any 
Other Shoe Ever Sold 


The shoes you have been wearing 
have been manufactured to 

sell, James Means’ Shoes 
are not manufactured to 
> induce purchase by deceiv- 
‘ pnd the 


to satisfy 
and hold 
le Wear- 
er’s trade. Shoes from the cele- 
brated factory of James Means 
have been tested many years by 
hundreds of thousands of people 
Never, until the introduction of 
James Means’ Shoes, have eco- 
nomical ple been 
— to purchase for $3 

rfectly satisfactor, 

Sh noe. This is now easi- 
with- 
in your 
reach, 
even if 
ou live 
‘2 the 


ost dis- 
tant corner of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and 
= be A supply you, send your address by postal 


* James Means Mfg. Co., 
41 Li in St., B ’ 













corded 
(We also have Waist y= se batten in” 
| front and lace in a rice 10c. e 
C.—Fine, for c! m six to pute yea: 


& CO.’S 
** Perfect ’? Waists 

are incomparably the 
best in the world. They 
support the clothing 
directly from the 
shoulders and will be 
\ found indispensable 
‘tor their comfort and 
hygenic value to a 
growing child. We 
send them by mail for 
trial, subject to return 
and refund of money if 
notsatisfactory. 
Prices, postage paid : 






B. “Hor 
C.—For children from six to twelve years, made ~ 
of heavy sateenyco: 


made of fine —a -.- $1.00 
trom ae to twelve years, fine 

=, corded, full $1. 
from je ve te sixteen goers. made 
of heavy sateen, corded, buttoned in front and 
laced at back. 





ordering send waist 1 measure J State tints and of 
ild, vacated, Cotalague Ro Beye 
< nutiled free to applicants. 
BEST & COMPANY, 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
60 & 62 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 


RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF FASHION MAGAZINE AND CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, IN COMPILING WHICH THE JOYOUS 
SHOUTS OF “MERRY CHRISTMAS” THAT IN THE 
VERY NEAR FUTURE WILL BE HEARD WITH 
AS MUCH FERVENCY AS THEY WERE CENTUR- 
IES AGO, HAVE BEEN ANTICIPATED, AND THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE iS LARGELY DE- 
VOTED TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


GAMES, AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 





HG. F. KOCH & SON 


Have made a specialty ef 


FURS 


this season, and their immense 
stock comprises Seal Garments 
and Fur-Lined Circulars, Fur 
Caps and Gloves, for Ladies, 
Gents and Children. 

Muffs, Capes and Fur Trim- 
ming of every description, in 





Astrachan, Chinchilla, Natural 

Beaver, Fox, Lynx, Swansdown. 
10-inch Natural Beaver Ca $4.98, worth $10.00 
Bigch Natural Beaver Capes, G4.98, worth $10.00 
b “ oo 7. “ 12.98, - 
- > = “ Collars, 3.98, “* 700 
eo “ “ Trimming, 3.75, “ 7.00 
_* “4g ee - 2.98, “ 5.00 
3% “ “ * 2:50, * 4.0 
600 Natural Beaver. Muffs, 2.98, “* 5.06 
500 Black Russia Hare Muffs, 1.75, - 3.50 
]4-inch Black Russia Hare Capes, 2.98, ” 6.00 


Misses’ Real Chinchilla Muffs, 


All out-of-town orders filled promptly by mail order 
dep’t. For other goods see our Fashion Catalogue. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, New York fork City. 


UNTIL FEBRUARY 4, 1884, 


A discount of 15 per cent. from or. prices oa be 
given to the readers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION on all 
our Human Hair Goods, comprising the latest styles, 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

with 


$5, $6, 
$8,$10, 


$19. 
MEDINA’S NEW WAVE, 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Prices for small sizes, 810 
and $12; medium size, 815; large, 18; 
with straight or wavy back hair. Small 
sizes without back hair, ®5 to $10, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress Wigs from 
$10 up. 

Stemless Switches, made of one length of 
hair, 83, 85, $8, $10, 812. 

A full line of Gray Switches in all shades 
and sizes at correspondingly low prices. 








The above cuts represent our new Sea Foam Wave 
before and after use. Has no parting and requires no 
dressing. Warranted water curl. Prices, 5 and $6, 
without back hair; with back hair, 88 and 810, 

On receipt of samplejshade, will forward goods by mail 
to any part of the U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
=i Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO’3 
Celebrated Corsets. 








THE MAGAZINE, 


IN MATTERS OF FASHION, WILL BE FOUND 
RELIABLE AND OF GREAT ASSISTANCE TO OUT 
OF TOWN RESIDENTS. THE PRESENT VOLUME 
CONTAINS INFORMATION EMBELLISHED WITH 
DESIGNS FROM THE FIRST IMPORTERS IN THE 
COUNTRY, AND ACCURATE INFORMATION UP- 
ON COMPLICATED POINTS OF INTEREST TO ALL 
IS GIVEN. BESIDES IT IS AN 


Illustrated Price-List 
OF ALL GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR 52 DEPART- 





(Also manufacturer of the celebrated THOMPSON PATENT WAVE) 
‘3OVld B31dWal 6 ‘301740 NOLSOS 





PARTICULARLY AD. 


YOUNG LADIES. 


» 6 to $12 Le mete J Geer extra). wines 
m . =F your order, enclose a Any hair and 


and iy 
Also, the most E MEN 


SWITCHES, ete e GHay MALE a 


SPECIALTY 
t= Be parties cotaaveving to sell 
you Waves representing them be th 
Reopen Weve, asl go not «A any other 
Dealer 
Goods sent C. 0. Subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 
| SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No, 32 E, 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


give your address plain ty! ean So PGounk 








MENTS, THUS GIVING TO DISTANT BUYERS A 
| FULL KNOWLEDGE OF OUR STOCKS AND THE 
| SAME ADVANTAGES AS ARE ENJOYED BY CITY 
DWELLERS. 
WHATEVER MAY BE NEEDED 
IN DRY GOODS, MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS, 
SUITS AND SHOES, MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
CLOAKS@WRAPS, FANCY GOODS, HOUSE FUR- 
NISHI DS, AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 
T ONE CAN POSSIBLY NEED FOR WEAR OR 
SEHOLD. 


— 


PER ANNUM; SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE BEST AT- 
TENTION. ESTABLISHED 1849. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street. 
NEW YORK, 








HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ , 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY, AT 50 CENTS 


There are no Corsets so well known throughout the 
United States and the Continent of Europe as Thom- 


son’s. The Glove-Fitting is Faultiess. Their 
Durability 1s also a great source of popularity—the G 
quality particularly, wearing twice as long as ordi- 
nary Corsets. They received the highest award at Paris 
Exposition; World’s Fair, London; Centennial at Phil- 
adelphia, and at American Institute, 1881 and 1882. 

If not found where you are accustomed to purchase, 
send by mail $1.00 for an RH, or $1.50 for G quality, 
the latter being made of heavy Coutil. See cuts for 
Abdominal and Nursing. 


| THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STAR IN THE WEST. 
QUEBEC—1635. 
"Tis the Fortress of St. Louis, 
The Church of Reeoverance, 
And hang o’er the ory stal crusses 
The silver lilies of France. 
In the fortress a knight lies dying, 
In the church are priests at prayer, 
And the bell of the Angelus sweetly 
Throbs out on the crimsoned air. 


The noblest knight is dying 
That ever served a hin 
And he looks from the fortress window 
As the bells of the Angelus ring. 
Old scenes come back to his vision; 
Again his ship's canvases swell 
In the harbor of gray St. Malo, 
In the haven of fair Rochelle. 
He sees the emparadised ocean, 
That he dared when his years were young: 
The lagvons where his latéen sail drifted 
As the Southern Cross over & hung: 
Acadie; the Richelicu’s water 
The lakes through the tnkilande that rolled, 
And the cross that he planted wherever 
He lifted the Hlies of gold. 
He lists to the Angelus ringing. 
He folds his white hands on his breast, 
And lo! o’er the pine-clouded forests 
A Star verges low in the West!— 
I, 
“Star on the bosom of the West— 
Chime on, O bell, chime on, O bell!— 
To-night, with visions I am blest, 
And filled with light ineffable! 
No angels sing in crystal air, 
No clouds ‘ne ath se raphs’ ‘inetaie glow, 
No feet of seers, o’er mountains fair, 
A potent follows far, but lo! 
Star is glowing in the W est, 
The world shall follow it from far, 
Chime on, 0 Christmas bells, chime on, 
Shine on, shine on, O Western Star! 
Il, 
“In yonder church that storms have iced— 
I founded it upon this rock— 
I’ve daily kissed the feet yy sad 
In wor ‘ship with my tesle fi 
But I aw dying—I depart. 
Like Simeou old my glad feet go. 
A star is shining in my heart, 
Such as the Magi saw, and lo, 
A Star is shining in the West, 
The world shall hail it from afar, 
Chime on, O Christmas bells, chime on! 
Shine on, shine on, O Western Star! 
Ill. 
“Beside the Fleur de Lis of France, 
The faith I've planted in the North; 
Ye messengers of Heaven, advance, 
Ye mysteries of the Cross, shine forth! 
I know the value of the earth; 
I've learned its lessons; it is done; 
One soul alone outweighs in worth 
The fairest kingdom of the sun, 
Star on the bosom of the West, 
My dim eyes follow thee afar, 
Chime on, chime on, OC hristmas bells, 
Shine on, shine on, O golden Star! 
IV. 
“whet rapture! hear the sweet choirs sing, 








Kin 


4 


ADOUVE tite ose 
Go fourth, cele stial heralds, go, 
Earth's fairest empire thee awaits! 
Star on the bosom of the West, 
What feet shall follow thee from far! 
Chime on, O Christmas bells, chime on, 
Shine on, forever, Golden Star!” 


*Twas Christmas morn; the sun arose 
’Mid clouds o'er the St. Lawrence broad, 
And fell a sprinkling of the snows 
As from the uplifted hand of God. 
Dead in the fortress lay the knight, 
His white hands crossed upon his breast, 
Dead, he whose clear prophetic sight 
Beheld the Christ-Star in the West. 
iat morning ‘mid the turrets white, 
The low flags told the empire’s loss, 
They hung the Lilies o’er the knight, 
And by the Lilies set the cross, 


Long, on Quebec's immortal heights, 
Has Chai plain slept, the knight of God, 
The Western star shines on, and lights 
The growing empires, fair and broad. 
And though are gone the knights of France, 
Still lives the spirit of the aaa 
The heralds of the Star advat 
And Truth’s eternal light shines forth. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
OOo 
CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

The custom of making Christmas presents is as old 
as the Saturnalia, the Roman festival in honor of Sat- 
urn. The heathen origin of the custom provoked some 
of the church fathers to denounce it as “diabolical.” 
But, as an old writer snys, these gifts may be “‘harm- 
leas provocations to Christian love and mutual testimo- 
nies thereof of good purpose, and never the worse be- 
cause heathens have them at like times.” The anathe- 
mas of the Fathers were harmless thunder, for the cus- 
‘The kindly feeling be- 
gotten by the interchange of Christmas gifts is reason 
enough for ite existence. 


r 


tom is now a fixed institution. 








Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’S STRATENA. 
Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. [Adv. 
oo 
The Best.—Woop’s PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
Proved by ample testimony. T. Woop & Co., Boston. 


eae Batis 
Pure Spices of extraordinary quality, Wood's “Gen- 
uine Selected Spices.” THos. Woop & Co., Boston.[ Adv, 


> 
If your lung-trouble is of scrofulous origin, Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla will do you more good than any other medicine. 


— -— 
Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm I 





DEC. 13, 1883. 











COUNSELLOR and ATTORNEY-AT-LAW.| 


Edward H. Hi. Bieres, 31 Milk ! St., Boston, Mase, | 


Twen Courts of Massachusetts. 
Collections and. and on 1 general la 


w business promptly and 

faithfully attended to. References furnished if desired, 
CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS, 

By G. H. HOLDEN, 375 large es, 64X11. El t 
e Colored Plates, 150 Lilustrations. Foon, 

CARE, REEDING, Diskases: au TREATMENT in full, 
Press reviews: “The boo ery bird-owner 
“Best bird book ever published, ‘ad i hy occu 





fi 
pense.” Price $3, post-free. Small b book tas rat 
ets. Free price-list all birds. GH 
387 6th Avenue, near 24th Street, | > York: 





are sure to eradicate worms. 2 cts. a box. (Ade. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia will reduce scrofulous swell- 
ings by purifying the blood. It leaves no sear. [Adv. 











Vhristmas Cards. 18 high-colored Santa Claus 
Jards 2 cts. D. 8S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N. J 





jJoreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on com. 2 per ct. Geo, W.Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


HE Floral W orld, a superb illus. $1 monthly, free 

1 year for Ie. for postage. Box 37, Highland Park, ws 

ASTHMA Gusecu to stay cured. P. H an OLD 

1AYES, M. D., inghamton, N mm a 

OF ER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 

Music for I2c.; 50 Christmas or New Year Cards, 15 

cts. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

TUTTERING p ggrmanentty cured at Dr. A. M. 
RIVENBURGH’S Vocal Institu 


ute, 23 Winter Street, 
| Boston, Mass. Send stamp for circular. C ure guaranteed. 


GENTS WANTED to sell our Games and Books for 
the Holidays. Send for Circulars. AMERICAN PUB- 

| LISHING Co., Hartford,Chicago,Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 
in endless variety of of 


SILKS FoR PATCHWORK f2,cxdless, varie, of 


six 2c. stamps for samples, Yale Silk W orks, NewHaven,.Ct. 


PUZZL IN FIGURES AND ITS SOLUTION 


sent for 10 cents in — Some- 
hing ee for winter evenings. Addre 
- JOHNSON, 1706 Norris Street, Philade Iphia. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
For 50 cents (in stamps) 25 beautiful cards, no two 

alike, choice selection of all the manufacturers. 

F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 
PAYS for a Life Scholarship im we 
OOLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. Positions for 
graduates. National patronage. Write 
for Circulars to H. COLEMAN ‘& 00. 


























s 
151 South Jefferson Street, Chi Til. 
®-Ton Wagon Scale, $40; Sten eed; 
“Little Detective,” $3. Send for Price List 


-F R E E 10 Stamps and Samples of Scrap Pic- 


tures for 2-cent stamp, none free; 25 
man, lic.; 6 Turkey. 


Aas “we 15c —— ne, 10c.; 25 Ger- 
India, 5c.; 7 Japan, tbe. %, 


ai Rossin. 8 7 Cuba, l0c.; 5 
“Phe abuve lot »08t-free for 60c. 
ECKIE, Chicago, 111. 
Fancy Woods for Scroll Saw- 
ing. One of the most complete 

OLD Col N WA NEED ! 1,000 different 
dates, $1 fo $500. Premium 

on each. Illustrated Guide sent free. Indian Relics, Con- 
| federate Notes bought and sold. s. a 43 ents me 


stocks in the country. Beauti- 
fully planed wood. Low prices. 

5 Foreign Coins, 25c. 4 Confede rate Notes, over $k: 

1U.S8.Colonial Note,2c. A.M.SMITH,P.O. Box 1954, Phils, 


Vroom A Fowler's 

















For sale everywhere. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- | 
ing lather.Packet mailed 





216-220 Asylum St.,Hartford,Ct. 
: T fw 


OLAME O var. Post Cards, l0c.; 40 var. pe 4 
Barbadoes, 6c.; 4 Egypt, 6e.; 3 € ‘eylon, 5e.; 3 Philippines, 
| 18¢.; Altes: sC lhieago ocals, 5e.; 3 var., be. ; 4 Queenland, 
| Be. The Globe Album, for 4000 Stamps. We. New Illus. 
Caia.se. Edwards, Peek &Co.2728C alumet Av & hicago, ill. 
ND NOT, 


A KEY THAT A 
WILL WINODs — ANY WATCH EAR OUT 


Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free) 


U.3S., 2c 











J. S. Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 


low price and pols Cireular free. 
) 


WATCHES CUMMINGS & Co ey Street, 
SEND ME YOUR NAME 


and address, and 15 cents in postage stamps or silver, | 

and I will mail you a very interesting book, that retails 

in all book-stores for 50 cents. 
CHARLES A. J. FARRAR, 


Printing Presses, 
TYPE, ETC. 





Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





The American Type Co. 
iB Vesey St., New York, fur- 


(hand and foot power) at 
moderate cost, also Type 
and every requisite. 
0 cents for C: atalogue. 
struction Book 2 cents. 





nish Small Printing Presses 


Send 
In- 





7 NEW INVENTION 
| = -_— insects 
dorsed 


Ica 


florists, 





. Hes, fo insure a happy 
childhood is a question of 
Fist moment to every rent. 
it is impracticable to provide 
the little one with sufficient 
{nourishment from nature’s 
NSS Supply no better ae can 
— than Ridge’s Food. 
Ridge’sFood has successfully 
reared more children than all 
other foods combined. Send to 
beg &Co.,Palmer, Mass 
phiets on the subject. 

















=e 


erie 4 us for B —) 
IVES & €O., 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 








new 











And Stereo pticons, all 


pri s. Views illustrating every | 
sutyeot for Public Exhibition, &c. A profitable business 
for a man with small capital. Also Magic Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Ks catalogue ‘ree. 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49. Nassau St.. N.Y 














: le 0 mortal plat 5 
m size, ri up 

ks, doors and yinsows: beau- 
tifully painted in three colors; 28 
pieces in one set. Ho 
and fences can be built wi 

locks. Sent post Te by return 
mail for One Dollar. Add 


WALTERS MANPG CO. 
437 Wabash Ave. Chicago,ill 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


E ASTWARD Ho! or Adventures at Rangeley Lakes. 
380 pages, 5 illus., beautiful cloth binding, $1.50. Camp 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 224 pages, 12 illus.,50c. THE 
ANDKOSCOGGIN LAKES ILLUSTRATED, 336 pages, 60 
illus. and large map, 50c. MOOSEHEAD LAKE and the 
North — Wilderness. 256 pages, 30 illus. and large 
map, ! BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN, an 
pn a Rang story of Stage Life. 272 pages. 6 illus., 35e. Any 
of the above mailed on recei price. Stamps taken. 


ot of 
JAMAICA PUBLISHING co., Jeesaien Plain, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCO 
FIEUD heats, 
NS, 











Worthy Gift for the Holidays. 


An Amateur Outfit with which any one can TAKE 
PICTURES of the highest excellence. Manual of 
oesion with new Descriptive Catalogue, 
given away. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Established in 1802.) 421 Broome St., yoo York, 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


FREESE’S CEMENTINE. 


The best Cement yet discovered for 
MENDING WITHOUT HEAT 


such articles as Glass, China, Earthen, 
Marble, Meerschaum, Ivory, Pearl, 
Amber, Wood, &c 

Persons not finding it at their drug- 
gist’s can obtain a bottle by mail by | 
remitting 25 cents to 

N. L FREESE Salem, Mass. 


Ss Ww. L. DOUGLAS’ 


















SHOES 


To introduce our celebrated 83_ SHOE in every fam- 

in by oonneey. on receipt of $3, we will send sam- 
~ a by mail or express, to any gentleman unable to 
dl them of his dealer. These Shoes are sewed 
custom work, of fine calf, — perfect fitting and 
durable; made r Congress, Button or_ Balmoral, and 
equal to any hoe in the market. Manufacturer's 
name and Tanvantes on every pair. State size, width 





MAGIC. LANTER 

BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and description of our ten Catalogues, 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 
OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 


SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES 
The approaching Holidays cause 
us to solicit your prompt applica- 
tion for Holiday List of useful, 
amusing. instructive and novel 
Gifts for both young and old. 

Remember a postal card will 
secure you the List free on men- 
tion of this paper. 


UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 
The only Perfect 












NYY) | 








Crimper Made. 
Every lady’s toilet should possess one, it being simple, 
light and caulty adjusted. Does not break or injure the 
hair. The wire of which the Crimpers are made is much 


larger than that ot pins generally used for the same pur- 
pose. The hair dues notmeed to be woven in so tight as 
to make it unpleasant to the wearer, One . oO cts,, 3 
pairs cts. WELLS MANUFACTURING Dun 

65 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACICAL 
OPTICAL 


Electricait_ and Musical 











and stvle, and if with ean or plain toe. 


AGENTS W ED im.ev Sen 


town, 
itor 





| 


| CATALOGUE FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 


SPRINGFIELD.MASS. 
} 


LADD’S SOLACE CHAIR. 


The most wonderful chair for comfort ever Ses | 
ed, and the cheapest, Almost human in its operations, 
Adjustable to hundreds of positions. Obeys the wi// ale 
most as readily as does the human body. Send for 
cireular and particulars, also, of the Parlor Mantel 
Bed, the best and cheapest invention of the age for | 
economizing room. 


A HINT FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 





— ~~ 2 be to purchase for presents. Shall it be an article that will 
MAKE YOUR OW N. Send 50 cents ' please the eye or fancy for & DAY, and then be forgotten? 
for samples of seven colors of the | or shail it be anarticle like the Solace Chair, that will 
FLETCHER INK EXTRACTS. In | vive pleasure and comfort, with a DAILY and pleasant 


constant use by wood banks since 1876. 
uP culars on 


r 
FLETCHE z ‘© ‘O., Hartford, Ct. 


ays 
~ We REN RT VOURNAL 
iS THE BEST TO GOOD WAITING 
PUBLISHED. <2 G THREE CENT 
STAMPS FOR Ac SINGLE COPY.OR 
$LOO FOR ONE NS WITH PREMIUM 
Address DT.AMES. Publi 








Sex, rank and circumstances regulate the value and 
nature of the gifts. When pins were first invented, 
about the sixteenth century, ladies esteemed them as 
acceptable presents. Mouey given to purchase them 
was called “pin-movey.” Tenant-farmers used to 
present a fat capon to their landlords, and neighbors 
gave each other a turkey or a goose. 

In those old days, as now, some grumbled at not re- 
ceiving as valuable a present as they expected. One 


of these urumblers, Archy Armstrong, Charles the 
First's jester, Was taught not to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. 


Calling on a nobleman, he received a few gold pieces, 


They fell short of the jester’s expectations. Shaking 
his head, he muttered, “They are too light.” 
“Let me see them again,” said the donor, “for, by 


the way, there is one of them I would be loth to part | 
with.” Expecting to get a larger gift, Archy re turned | 
the pivees to the nobleman, who, putting them in his | 
pocket, said, “I once gave my money into the hands of 

a fool, who had not the wit to keep it.’ 

In England the old custom of Christmas-boxes still 
prevails. The name originated in the ancient practice 
of public and private servants going from house to 
house, with an earthen or wooden box having a slit to 


receive monéy. 
‘The self-interest of the English - 

lamplighter, journeyman and shop-keeper’s boy keeps 
alive this old custom. Every one who has served a 
householder during the year expects his Christmas- 
box. He is not at all modest about letting bis expecta- 
tions be known. 

All those who 


tman, dustman, 


The custom has crossed the water. 
render service to e individ at large, for which they | 
are paid, expect 9 Pe ividuals benefited Ay! their ser- 

vice to ristmas. 
Tt isa  quaaiien ~~~ = custom is vot more “bon- 
ored in the breach, than the observance.” 
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This is the fine SS Mt: Ms 
ever been published, a folding card tastily fringed, anc 


with leatherette protector: 
Flower Design on Satin, the other of a Figure Design o 


oF OUR, 


50. Satisfac tion guaranteed, 


receipt of 
. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New Yori: 








HOME.” 
MAS GIPT CARD that has 
one inside page consists of a 


mother and babe. sent by mail, postage prepaid by us on 


remembrance of the giver for MANY YEARS? Can there | 


be anything more appropriate, useful or acceptable for a 


present than a Solace Chair? HERMON W, LADD, Boston, 


KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and CART COMBINED. 








uw, SY ra ‘fa 


- = 


! itaral invention 
90 


\ Saves of labor, Doubles 
so of th the Manure. Spreads evenly 2)! 
L, t or in drill, in one- 
time required Illustrated Catalogues free. 
KEMP & BU MP’G CO., Sys rucuse, N. +. 
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An elegant manual of 150 pages. The 
184 issue contains THREE COLORED 
AND 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS of Flowers, Plants, 


and Vegetables, with directions for growing. For quality of paper and 
clearness of print it is unsurpassed, and its illustrations are in the high- 
est style of art. [t is“a thing of beauty,” full of useful information and instruction. 
Handsome enough for a Holiday Present. Printed in both English and German. 
ONLY 10 CENTS, which may be deducted from first order. 


Price, 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


As the Holidays appr cach, you will be considering what | 


— Wonder Nea as FR". 


Ce TILA he 
* PANE « Prenk ow imerd 


é Z 
TA (AGIO LANTERNS AND SLIDES. awneps 
ARBACH QRGANINA CO., 


JUST THE THING. 


FOR A PRESENT. 


Caxtonette Press, $8: CaxtonPress, 
$13; Columbia Presses from $25 to 
$56. Will do first-class work. All 
are SELF-INKING. Presses from 
$3 and up. CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Boston, Mass. 

SEND STAMP for Catalogue. 


T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


EY QT-A-M-M-E-R-I-N-6 
AND ALL 
<a impediments in speech 
corrected and — at 


CINCINNA 
VOCAL INSTI TUTE. 
Dr . L. RIvENBURGH. 
Principal, 253 W.rifth St. 
Cactanet Ohio. 

Send for cirenar-. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING. 

Third Edition. book on Poultry—How 
to Breed and RA. for Eggs, market and 
exhibition, Poultry Houses and Yards, 
with diagrams; how to build and manage 
them. A chapter on Incubators, and how to 
make them, with cuts illustrating. Capons, 
with directions how to produce t jem. Dis- 
eases, and vermin, causes and cures. It con- 

tains illustrations of all the leading varieties of Fowls. 
this year add COLORED PLATES showiug the different 
varieties in their natural colors. Sent by mail, with price 
list, for 50 cts.; three copies, $1.20. Postal note preferred, 
| aes taken. G. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y: 


Owing to the Fa Failure of 2 of 8 great 
: 









"PAGANINI VIOLIN. 
Italian strings, fine pegs, in- 


tone, finish. 
Celebrated for fine ton i Donia ood m 5 


laid pearl tail-piece, fine jong bow, with i 





in violin box. Instruction Book, 558 pieces music for 
q 60. Satisfaction or money refunded. A better outfitcan- 
mo be purchased elsewhere for $10. ah » BATES 


CO.. Importers, {06 Sudbury St., 


OPEN LETTER. 


ffice 0 
OBSERVATION SIGNAL SERVICE, U.S. A. 
Pike’s Opera House, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
My wife has been cured of Ulcerated Piles afew. seven 
ears of gpirensing torture, by the use of “Hair’s Pile 
ure.” opinion, based on a close cheervation ot the 
effects oft he medicine, is that if your directions ri 





icine 


ing treatment are faithfully earried out, the m 
taken persistently, the most eo case will be eradi- 
cat 


Ver spec ectfully 
W. M. EDMO DSON Signal Corps, U.8. A. 

A single box has cured the ‘vorst chronic case of years 
standing. Gives instant and painless relief, and is pre- 
pared onty for piles. 

By mail postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 

J. W. HAIR, 149 Central Ave., » O. 


BEST cise. 










LADY’S BOOK, For 1884. 


Refore eu'-e-ibing for any other send < eir; 
a 


SAMPLE COPY l5c. 


cular, Auuives, Gupey’s, 
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FOOD. 


Te only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Commended by phy sicians. Keeps in all cli- 
mates. Sold by druggists, 75c. Send for the book on the 
care of Infants. DOL IBE R, GOODALE & CO., Boston, 
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“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.” —Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 








We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get =p clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to75 cents per pound. We doa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sendin out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS cach day. SILV _-- 
PLATED CASTE RS as Premiums with #5, $7 and 


% 10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. | 


gp ape OY TEA SETS with $15, GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETS, of 106 pes., with #20 orders, and a 
Host of: ther Premiums, Send us Postal and mention 
this Paper, and we will send you full Price and Pre- 
mium List. Freight Charges average 75 cents per 100 
tbs., to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Christmas Present. 









* The success of this Gun and 
the satisfaction it has given to 
thousands of boys and men is 
unsurpassed by any gun ever Introduced before.-1f you 
want a gun don’t fail to try one of the “‘Semi-Ham- 
merless” Single Guns. Send for circular to 


THE AMERICAN ARMS CO., 


COUGHS 


<< stalls of te RURAL NEW| CONSUMPTION. 


free specimens of the RURAL NEW 
YORKER—+“he great National farm triends: all hope fone, aif clucts 06 cure cessed, when 


some one that been saved from a like fate comes in 
or — of their case and says: ““You are no worse than 
I w But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
p 7 th th of 4 J, 9 HOREHOUND AND Sg did J and shave nly ied 
compare tit Wt others OF ttS Class: riends, never ORBHO ue ou have tu 
HALE’S HONEY O On HOUN D 

Th b 7) he b Wh #2 bottles at 50 cts. and $1. centior the name—H ALE’S 

hen subscribe for the best. Why not? | HONEY Y OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 
ee at 

; a x C. N. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St., New York, 

Specimens free 34 Park Row, N. Y. Proprietor. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


The YOUTH’S COMPANION and | Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 
the RURAL NEW-YORKER, with 


zts valuable seed distribution, val- 


and garden weekly of America, and 








ued at $2, all one year for $3.50. 








20 varieties SEEDS post-paid 60 t 
CHOICE for only C A 
Beet—Egyptian and Long Blood. Cabbage—Win- 
ningstadt, Early York, Fottler’s are and Mam- 
moth. Cue umber—Long Green and Early Cluster. 
Celery—Sandringham and Dwarf Crimson. Carrot 
—Long Oran fe and White Belgian. Lettuce—Han- 
son and Siles Onion—Red Wethersfield and Yel- 
low Danvers. “‘Tomate—Acme and Persian. Rad- 
ware, Scarlet and White Turnip. A LIBER- 
AL OFFER.—I will send all of above choice Seeds 
(20 varieties) and also a neat Illustrated 32-page Mag- 
azine, devoted to Farming, Gardening, etc., eve ry 
month for a whole year, all post-paid, for only 60 cts.; 
club of 2 for $1; or 12 for $5; if preferred will give ié 
muckets choice Flower Seeds, instead of Garden Seeds. 
*hlox Drummondi, Petunia, Japan Coxcomb, Double 
Zinnia, Sweet William, Balsam, Ice Plant, Portulaca. 
and eight other var ieties. Remember all names 
must be sent in by Feb. 20, 1884, sooner if possible; af- 
ter that date the price will be 6c. for the seeds alone, 
either collection, Remit by Express, Money Order 
or Postal Note on Lyons, N. Y., or Registered Letter. 
Mention_this paper. Address FRANK FINC 
Clyde, N. Y. “Mr. Finch is perfectly reliable, ai B. H. Douglass & Sons’ Capsicum Cough 
who favor him with their orders will ue honestly and} Drops are the result ot over Forty _years’ experience 
fairly dealt with.”—I. W. BriGGs, P. in compounding Cough Remedies. The genuine have 
. 8. and Trade Mark on every drop. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO., 





























Manufacturers of the highest grade of Sterling Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks and Knives,will send this beau- 
tifully finished CHILD’S SPOON postpaid on receipt of $1.00. This is a special Christmas Offer, to intro- | 
duce the HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co.’s Plated Ware to the readers of the YOUTH'’S COMPANION. Their 

forty-eight-page Catalogue, containing One ‘Hundred Iustrations, will be mailed free to any addre ss. | 


—__ GOODELL’S 


BEST 


: : Carving Knife & Fork. 











WITH 


Patent Guard and Knife-Rest Combined, 


Best cutting Blades made. 














TVORY AND METAL SILVER-PLATED HANDLES (like cut) $3 per pair. By mail postpaid for above 
prices. Steels to match at fair prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Cutlery, &c. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H., or 77 Chambers Street, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA ROSEWOOD HANDLE with Nickel Bolster, $1.25 per pair; Nickel Bolster & Cap, $1.50 per pair. | 
EBONY HANDLE Nickel Bolster, $1.75 per pair; Ebony Handle, Nickel Bolster an@ Cap, $2 per pair. | 


Art needle-work 
and valuabie embroi- 
deries are frequently 
ruined, or their beauty 
much impaired by 
washing them with 
ordinary soap, which 
is too rank for such 
delicate articles. A 
simple, and the prop- 
er method is to make 
suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow 
to cool till lukewarm. 
This solution, while 
very effective, is per- 
fectly harmless. 





“THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
40 eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


"30 ‘Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired, 

20 ee acres of Government lands open to sete 
| tlers FREE 

For maps ae pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION. 

CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 








RUBBER ROOFING 











This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING 








JAMES PYLES 





tHE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be withont it. 


sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 


above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


SHE CAN COOK. 


Any little girl can cook if she can read and has ““THE 
BUCKEYE . 
Cook 
BOOK,” 
which makes ev- 
erything about 
cooking and house- 
keeping plain and 
simple and easy. 
No housekeeper 
can afford to be 
without it a day. 
Send for specimen 
pages and particu- 
ars. Youcan sell } 
enough to friends § 
to eta copy free. 
-—Wealso pub- 
lish that beautiful 
and useful monthly 
9 JSE- 


KEEPER, and 
will send it to you 
free for six months 
if you will send us 
the address of six 
brides who have 
waete Roser Duty 
ng within a year * Wiz 
4 Wig: 


or six ministers’ (Mi 
ROO 
\\ ‘ 











wives, or four good 
newspaper or book 
canvassers, ladies 
proer red. Grand 

remium List, 
which offers prac- 
tical and useful 
silk dress, FREE, 


BUCKEYE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 











LADIES?’ 


FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 


Do your own Stamping for EMBROI DERY with our Sramprne Pat- 
TERNS for Kensington, Arasene, Outline. Braid-work, &c. Easily transferred to 
any fabric and can be used over a hundred times. Ten full-sized working Patterns 
of Flowers, Corners, Borders, Outline Figures, Initial Letters, &c., with Powder, 
Pad and Instructions for Stamping and Working, all for 60 cents., post-paid. 15 
Patterns. Powder and Pad, with Ten Skeins of Embroidery Silk, extra, $1.00. Out- 
» fits for dealers $5 to $20. 

Our book “MANUAL ed NEEDLE-WORK’’—100 pages, is a complete 
ge to all kinds of Embroidery. Gives diagrams and tull instructions in 

ENSINGTON, ARASENE and all the new embroidery stitches, also gives directions 
for CROCHETING and KNITTING more than fifty useful and ornamental articles, in- 
cluding several handsome patterns of Mantel Lambrequins with twine. Teaches 
how to make Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace: also Rug Making, Tatting, 

c., &c. Profusely illustrated. Price 35 cents, post- yaid; Four for One Dollar, 

‘Our Book “100 DESIGNS” contains 12 elegant Yarned Net Patterns, 50 De- 
signs of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, &c., 50 Corner and Border designs. Price 
25 cts. The two books for 50 cents. oa two books and 60-cent outfit, $1.00. The 
two pooks and One Dollar Outfit, 

dress PATTEN Publishing Co., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 






























A 28-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

For old and young folks who love the country and 

countrg pleasures. Contains sketches Of Travel and Adventure, 

interesting and instructive papers about our Birds and Wild Animals, Accounts . 

of Field and Woodland Excursions, Camp-Fire Stories, hints and helps for Amateurs, 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Yachting and Canoeing, 










Travel, The Dog, 
Shooting, The Rifle, Camp-Fire Flickerings, 
Angling, Natural History, Answers to Correspondents. 


It tells of scenes and gosnle} in many lands, from Lieut. Schwatka's accounts of his Arctic capeeiememn to Edw. 
Manning's stories of his South African adventures. IT 1s HIGH IN TONE AND WHOLESOME IN INFLU. 





riicles, from a pocket handkerchief to a) 


Terms :—@4 per year ; $2 for 6 mos. ; single copies, (of newsdealers or post-paid, ) 10 cts. SPECIAL TRIAL TRIP, 
four woobe, 3 cts., it ordered prior to Jan. 1, 1884, Mention this paper. No free nowt Lab copies. 


Address FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. New York City. 


fARDEN AND FARM TOPIC 


B PETER HENDERSON is a New Book of 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 

y 9 and containing a Steel ortrait of the ‘Author, embrac- 
ing within its scope the following subjects: Popular Bulbs and their Culture.—Window Gardening, 
and Care of Plants in Rooms.—Propagation of Plants.—Rose Growing in Winter.—Green-house Struc- 
tures, and Modes of Heating.—Formation and Renovation of Lawns.—Onion Growing.—How to Raise 








Cabba e and Cauliflower.—On the Growing and Preserving of Celery.—Strawberry Culture.—Root 


fone ‘or Farm Stock.—Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne.—Manures and their Modes of Application.— 
Market Gardening around New York.—The Use of the Feet in Sowing and Planting.—Draining, etc. 
Mailed on receipt of $1.50, or it will be sent as a Syn to all purchasers of Seeds or Plants from 
pF, in 1884, to — amount of $5.00 in one order. When the book is not desired, Seeds or " Plants to its 
value may be selected. Our Catalogue, giving full somali of this offer, sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. ,ss5;Cortianct street, NEW YORK” 





| Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last : 


lifetimé on steep or flat roofs. Send for Book Circula 
with references and samples free. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
indianapolis, Ind. And 155 ‘Deane St., New ) York. 








IF YOU LIVE NEAR 


TIMBER 


BUY OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


TAKE TO THE TIMBER. 
SAVE HAULING LOCS TO THE MILL! 


5 00070 10,000 F1.PER DAY 
ae ti 











ser ENCINES “8a 
PORTABLE|TRACTION 


(8, 10, 12 and 16 Horse.) (8, 10 and 12 Horse.) 


STRAW BURNING SKID (8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 


(8, 10, 12 and 16 Horse.) % and 30 Horse) 


AGITATOR neue 


Farmers and Threshermen say: 
** Don’t Change it.”” * Perfect as it is.? 
IN GRAIN, FLAX, TIMOTHY, CLOVER, AND PEAS, 
ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing, 


J. 1. CASE T. M. CO. RACINE, WiS. 














Stee 1SPENCERIAN Writing 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Fiuid 


OF Card of the leading styles, 10 PENS, sent for trial, with i IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co., 


| price-list, postpaid, on 





ipt of 10 cents in stamps, 


153 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion its sent to subscribers until an expli- 
eit order Is received by the Publishers tor its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orde rs, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to-register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80, 

Sliver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
alimost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolén. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do It on thelr own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us befvre the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books ‘unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the 

our 
is pak 

The Courts haye decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be diseentinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


margin of 
paper shows to what time your subscription 










DYSPEPSIA. 

A correspondent asks for articles upon dyspepsia, 
similar in aim to those given by us last year on, the 
nerves and nervous discases. The subject, however, 
does not admit of as much definiteness of treatment. 
The different varieties of dyspepsia run into each 
other, and those which are most unlike in origin and 
in the condition of the parts affected, exhibit largely 
similar symptoms. 

This fact makes it impossible to do justice to any 
one form of it in a brief article, and dangerous tor the 
patient to be his own doctor, depending on patent 
medicines with their loud and mischievous claims. A 
treatment suited to one variety of this common disease, 
may greatly aggravate another variety. 

Iu the present article we shall coufine ourselves to a 
few general statements. 

1. Dyspepsia denotes a condition of the ‘system in 
which digestion is performed with difficulty. This ac- 
cords with the literal meaning of the word. A mere 


4 Myspop uA uvee ubr, vy @uy Mwaie, Vave 10 eval 
in the stomach alone. The whole digestive tract may 
be affected, including the liver with its bile, the pan- 
creas with its pancreatic fluid, and the intestinal glands 
with their peculiar secretion. For this reason, simply 
supplying the stomach with pepsin from the druggist's 
may be very far from meeting the needs of your case. 

8. The causes of dyspepsia are many: habitual over- 
feeding; food either of difficult digestion or not con- 
taining all the elements of nutrition; hurried eating, 
and that, too, neither preceded nor followed by suffi- 
cient physical and mental rest; excessive brain-work, 
whether in literary or business life; brooding grief; too 
constant care ; perpetual worry; giving tosocial excite- 
ments time necessary for sleep; ina word, unnatural 
excesses of every kind, are generally the causes of 
dyspepsia. Without the correction of the cause med- 
icine is of no avail. 

4. Dyspepsia may be either acute or chronic. All 
acute disorders, though more paivfual than chronic, 
are more easily cured. The former may rectify itself 
with a change of surroundings and a little medicine; 
the latter may persist through life in spite of every en- 
deator to cure. Next week we will give an article 
upon some of the symptoms of dyspepsia. 


> 
MINCE-PIES. 


Ap ancient ballad, in welcoming the retarn of Christ- 
mas, sets forth the hearty fare and hospitality with 
which, on that day, the fine old English gentleman 
used to greet his neighbors and guests: 

“Old Christmas is come f 

He seorns to be guilty « arving a mouse; 

Then come, boys, and welcome for dict the chief, 

Plum-pak dings govuse, capon, wine’d pies and roast 
beef.” 


y to keep open house, 






One of the items in this generous bill of fare, ‘““minced- 
pie,” may boast that it is ancient and honorable 
dish—one that is both toothsome and symbolical. In 
the Gentleman's Magazine of 1783, an antiquarian 
asks,— 

“May not minced-pie, a compound of the choicest 
productions of the East, bave in view the offerings 
made by the wise men, who came from afar to wor- 
ship, bringing spices?” 

The bint given in this inquiry as to the symbolism 
of the famous Christmas dish, is emphasized by the 
ancient shape of the pie. It was made in an oblong 
form to imitate the manger, wherein the Holy Child 
was laid. 

It may have been that this symbolic use of mince- 
pie, in addition to its prominence as a Christmas dish, 
prompted the Puritans to treat the eating of it as a 
superstitions observance. Jobn Bunyan, when in 
Bedford jail and in distress for a comfortable meal, re- 
fused for some time to eat the mince-pies which were 
offered him. 

Some writer has stigmatized this ple as ‘the devil’s 
compound.” Its effects sometimes warrant the state- 
ment, though the writer may have been a Puritan, but 
it is more likely he was one who had suffered from 
indigestion, after a hearty Christmas dinver. 

An old English play brings out the fact that boys in 
the olden times were not unlike the youngsters of these 
days. One of the characters, who ie a coward, atirib- 


| utes his lack of courage to an accident associated with 
| mince-pies. 

“] being in the kitchen,” he says, “in my lord my 
father’s house, the cook was making minced-pies.”” 

“So, sir, I, standing by the dresser, there lay a heap 
of plums. Here was be mincing; what did I? 

“I, sir, being a notable coxcomb, but popped my 
hand just under the chopping-knife, to snatch some 
raisins, and so was cut o’er the band; and never since 
could I endure the sight of any edge tool.” 





———_>—_— 


HOW HE DID IT. 

It is painful to print such incid of y 
| tragedy as the following. We do it because we are 
anxious to circulate every warning against playing with 
firearms, and in the hope that others may learn in sea- 
sop never to point a gun or pistol in sport, because they 
think they are not loaded. The residence of Jobn Wil- 
liams, of Scranton, Pa., was the scene of a pitiful trage- 
dy one day last September, says a corr t of 





Bronchitis.—Sudden changes of the weather canse 
Bronchial troubles. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will 
give relief. Sold only in bores. Price % cts. [Ade 


EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave plow a tom in 
April, May and —_ ~~ Poseage 8 by all 
Atlantic ecial facilities oe securing 

berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
rs in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 


Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
m4 by mail, 10 cents, Address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE MANHATTAN 


The Cheapest Illustrated Magazine in the 
World. 
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a New York paper. 


Mr. Williams’s son, Andrew, a young man twenty- 
two years of age, was indulging in a frolic with his 
sister, Magyie, a bright, playful and pretty girl of 
seventeen. The young man, in order to escape her, 
darted up stairs and into bis bedroom, where she fol- 
lowed him. + 

Mrs. Williams, a moment later, was startled by the 
report of a pistol, and ran up stairs to her son's room. 
As she was entering, she heard ber son exclaim,— 

“My God! I have shot Magyie!” 

He was greatly excited, and holding the i 

irl in his arms, cried, “O mother, I have killed her. 

Vhat shall I do?” holding the revolver in bis hand. 
Then, suddenly raising it to his own temple, he said, “I 
shall take my own life. I cannot live.” 

At that moment Andrew’s father came rushing into 
the room and caught his arm just in time to prevent a 
double tragedy. Medical aid was summoned, and it 
was discovered that the bullet had entcred Muggie’s 
right temple. 

Andrew was terribly distressed when told that his 
sister could not live. He surrendered himself into the 
custody of an officer,and was placed in the County 
Jail. he stated that when Maggie followed him into 
his bedroom he saw the revolver lying on a table, and 
taking it up he pointed it at her in play, saying,— 

“Look out, I'll shoot.” 

He says he did not think it was loaded, and was hor- 
rified when he saw that he had shot her. She staggered 
forward and would have fallen on the floor had he not 
caught ber in his arms. 


———.¢ 


MADE HAPPY. 

A good many things are told of travelling salesmen, 
or “drummers,” as they are called, which are not at all 
to their credit, but here is one that is creditable to one 
drummer, even if it does not represent the class. The 
habits of observation and quick sympathetic qualities 
which fit these young men for their business, could of- 
teu be brought nobly into play, in incidents aside from 
trade. A correspondent of the Boston Journal, a few 
weeks ago, related the following: 





In Lawrence a little girl was sitting on the steps of a 
shoe-store. She was hatless and shoeless, and her tiny 
feet were crimson with cold, and though a tremor 
would now and then pass over her pinched face, she 
remained on the cold stone steps, curiously watching 
the passers-by. There was one who naaaed. however 





“taint gol noue, was tne reply. 
“What does your father do?” 
“He don’t do nuthin’, he’s dead.” 
“Have you got a mother?” 

py sir; 1 brings ber dinner. She works in the 
mill. 

“Come with me, little one,” closed the | 
drummer, and taking his youthful charge into the 
shoe-store, bought her a serviceable pair of shoes. Not 
coutent with this, he took her iuto a fancy article store, 
and when she left her little limbs were encased in 
bright, warm stockings, and a hat adorned her head, 
while in her hand, as she merrily tripped up Lawrence 
Street toward her home, she bore a package which de- 
noted that the charity of the drummer had not ceased 
at the clothing of her body. The drummer quietly 
weut his way, refusing to give his name. 


a aera 
DAVID’S FIDDLE, 

Those who “‘tinker’”’ hymns frequently illustrate that 
there may be a change without an improvement. The 
lesson brought out by the following anecdote of the 
late Dr. E. F. Hatfield, published in the New York 
Observer, should be heeded by persons who try to 
amend the words of sacred song: 

Now that he is gone, there is no harm in saying that 
the writer of this notice wrote out the following anec- 
dote of Dr. Hatfield, the pastor, and -his chorister, Mr. 
Joues. Mr. Jones was getting up a grand musical per- 
formance by his choir of an authem he bad composed 
to the words of one of Watts’s Psalins. 
verse ends with the well-expressed words,— 

“Oh, may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David's harp of solemn sound.” 


Jones came to bis pastor to get his approval of a 
change of these lines, so as to read: 
heart be tune om within, 


id? 8 sacred violin 
We can see ot cute and sunny smile of the doctor as 
he beard the new version. But he said he could im- 
prove even that; and he wrote, to the amazement of 
Jones,— 
“Oh, may m 
Like unto 


Jones sang the psalm according to Watts. 


* om hy 1y ™m 
Davi 


‘heart go diddle, diddle, 
Javiri’s sacred fiddle.” 


——_e—__—_ 


“HUGONUTS,” 

The peanut is known throughout the South by al- 
most as many names as there are States in that section. 
This fact will explain the following anecdote: In pass- 
ing through South Carolina during the war, Col. Phil 
Lee saw at the depot an old negro whom he accosted 
with the following question : 


“Say, uncle, are there any Huguenots about here?” 
referring to the carly settiemeut of the State by these 
notéd Frenchmen. 

To which the old negro responded, “Well, I declare, 
where be you ones from?” 

“From way up in old Kentucky,” responded the 


colonel. ‘ 

“Well, I thought so. Why, in Tennessee they call 
‘em peanuts, in Georgia they goes by the name of 
goobers, in Alabama they is penders, here in South 
Carolina we call ’em ground peas; now you fellows 
way off dar. oe Kentucky call ’em hugonuis. Weill, I 
do declare 

— 


Male guent—1'd like to be called at four, to-morrow 
morning; I’m going fishing. Female domestic (stunid- 
ly)—Eh? Male quest (deliberately)—I’m going fish- 
ing, to-morrow morning, and I wish to be called 
early—not later than four. Female domestic (stolidly) 

ill you ring? 











The first | 


t in the sense that it xives most for the money. 





It has the best and most famous writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Its dveughtemen and engravers are the most skilful 
to be found, 

Its typography and press ss work are beautiful and ex- 
celled by none. 

The valnenes. for 1884 will be filled with brilliant arti- 
cles superbly illustrated. 











A new volume begins with January, 1884. 





vo r, in advance, postage paid. 25 cents a copy. 
Te clubs of five, if all send at once, $2.50 a year each, 
= acopy gratis for a year to the person sending the 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO., 
Temple Court, New York City. 






“Christmas And when ¢é . 
comes but once ! comes it brings 
@ year, good cheer.” 


H. H. CARTER’S 
CHRISTMAS CARD PACKAGES. 


No. 1-FOR 50 CENTS 17 MARCUS WARD'S, 
PRANG’S, TUCK’S and other finest Christmas and 
New Year Car ds, together wi-h an eight-page Calen- 
dar, printed tastefully in colors, containing new 
rates of postage or a handsome Fringed C. 

In ordering, please specify which is preferred. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS 10 large and fine Cards from 
the above publishers, and one Satin Card, gilt edges. 

No. 8—FOR_ $1.00 a choice selection of 25 beautiful 
Cards of oleate WARD'S, PRANG'S, etc.. and one 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


in Sheev. Russia and Turkey Bindings. 











BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
r, Parent, Teacher, Child or Friend. 
It. is an ever-present and reliable schoo pmane- 
ter to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
The Grand Christmas Double Number of 


The London Graphic 


CONTAINS 





TWO LARGE COLORED PLATES, as Supplements; 


SIXTEEN PAGES COLORED PICTURES of Seasona- 
ble Subjects: 


EIGHT PAGES COLORED SKETCHES, by CALDE- 
COTT, illustrating “DIANA WOOD’S WEDDING;” 
EIGHT PAGES COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS of 





| 


Two Stories: 


ine Grand vUnrisumas vounie wumoer oF tie 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


The two Colored Plates for this year’s Christmas | 
Number are “THE GIPSY,” by EDWIN LONG, R. | 
A., and “TISS ME,” by KATE GREENAWAY. aad 


| Christmas Double Number of the Illustrated London | 


News also consists of Beautiful Engravings, and 
TWO SHEETS AND A HALF OF Christmas Pic- 
tures, TALES and SKETCHES by the MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF ENG- 
LAND. 
The ae of the Chr jotmas ding == < the LONDON 
GRAPHIC this year will be 5 ies. rt ie 
edition of the Christmas bad wee Bet thee IL, iLeUST 
LONDON NEWS will be SOMETHING LL USTBATED 
The ENTIRE EDETIONS ere usually TAKEN UP BY 
THE TRADE ON THE DAY OF PUBLIC —— an 
consequence of the reat demand in years 
poe SAVE RIS BEFORE CHRIST! AS 3 


‘LIVE DOL LARS per copy in LONDON and 
NEW YORK. 


Orders NOW RECEIVED for each of these BEAUTI- 
FUL CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, at 50 cents ay A 


by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will sent by 

mail on receipt of price by 

The International News Co., 29 & 31 Beekman St., N. Y. | 
Single subseriptions for any Foreign Periodical may be | 


sent to us, but we employ no canvassing agents. 














GUARANTEED 
To he the nea 


and most satis- 
Aad.» mop of the Bie ever bonny 4 the public. 
y it, try it, and if it does not a il t ee recommenda- 
tion return it wont delay. 


paid aon 
nee er, with Book-Rack. sent express p prepaid ct 
of 85. LaVERNE W, NOYES, 99 an 


receipt 
w. oures St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Maker of all kinds of book-holders. Send for cire’r. 


‘e Satin Card "(very choice), gilt edges. 
We have also a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15, 
25, 35, 50 and 75 centsand ®t each, for Chr istmas, 

Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 

care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 


FOR 25 CENTS 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
TUCK’S and other beautiful Cards, together with a 
pretty folding Calendar in colors. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50, MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other heautiful 
Ss, no two alike, for #1, Better assortment. 2. 
- choice selection, no two alike, 3. These 
is will be furnished all +f one size, if desired. 
Every Card warranted new and fresh. 

Children’s taste for artistic and beautiful Cards can- 
not be cultivated too early. 

We refer by permission to Hon, E. 8. Tobey, 
master, — and to the publishers of the 


COMPANION 
H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

To AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY one 
—— pas 4 of the above packets, at one time, a 81.00 
ay will be sent free, and as the smallest Card 
n any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten 
cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 






Post- 
OUTH'S 
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A NEW GROUP BY JOHN ROGERS. 


See page 493 Thanksgiving number of Youtnr’s 
ComPaNIon. Send 10 cts. for a descriptive catalogue 
containing 48 beautiful wood engravings of 





Rogers’ Groups to Mr. ROGERS’ Studio, 23 
Union Sq., New York City. 


THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE YOuUNG. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 
WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 


By UNCLE LAWRENCE. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 
octavo. Cloth. $2.00. 

“It treats of natural phenomena, physics, the sky and 
its mysteries, the stars, the woods, the streams, natural 
laws, and a number of other subjects about which it is 
highly useful as well as pleasant to know. And the best 
of it all is, these things are told ina way that makes the 
book read like a most romantic story. Almost every 
page contains a splendid picture, and altogether the 
book isa perfect bonanza of richness for young readers.” 
—Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 

“It is one of the best and most instructive books for 
the little ones that have been produced this year.”— 
National Republican. 








OoOuURnR 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 


Especially Adapted for Boys and Girls. Being all of 
Plutarch told in a simple, easy and pleasant style. By 
ROSALIE KAUFMAN. Square 8vo. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Extracloth. $3.00, 

“Rosalie Kaufman has done good service in the popu- 
lar cause of juvenile literature. Plutarch is an author 
whose fascination first shows itself upon the young, and 
then holds an abiding place of honor, even to extreme old 
age. What a treat lies before the eager boy or thought- 
ful girl to whom Plutarch will introduce for the firsttime 
the splendid personages of whom he writes.”— The Amer- 
ican, emmy 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 














THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. | 





THE UNITED STATES 
HOW 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
a, | ASSOCIATION, 


320 and 322 Broadway, 


New York, 


INSURES AGAINST ACCIDENTS AT HALF 
THE RATES OF STOCK COMPANIES. 


Write for Circular 





and Application 


Blank, and when re- 





ceived, fill out your 


application, inclose 





$4, and forward it to 
the Secretary at New $70,000,000 of 
Insurance in Force. 
Not One Dollar of 
Indebtedness. 
2,000 Claims Paid. 


Not One Unpaid. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. ANNUAL COST ABOUT $12 FOR $5,000 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY. 


York, on receipt of 
which a policy will 


be promptly mailed 





to you. 


$10,000 Insurance, with $50 weekly Indemnity at cor- 
. responding rates. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 














~ OWE my restoration to health and beauty to the | retic and aperient, cleanses the blood and perspiration 
Cuticura Remedies,” writes this beautiful lady, | of impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
and so say thousands of both sexes, from infancy to old | the cause. 

age, who have been speedily cured of every form of Skin| Quyticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
and Blood Disease from Pimples to Scrofula by the Cu- | ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
ticura Remedies. Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispen- 
; Sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
| Blemishes, Sunburn, and Red, Rough, Chapped or Greasy 
. Sores and every species of Itching. Scaly,Pimply, Skin. 
Cuticura Remedies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. 
cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier, diu- | Co., Boston, Mass. 
BEAUT For Red, Rough, Chapped or Greasy Skin, Blackheads, Pimples, and Skin Blemishes, use 
Cuticura Soap, fragrant with delicious flower odors and Cuticura balsams. Absolutely 
pure, highly medicinal. Indorsed by physicians, preferred by the élite. Sales 1882-83, 1,000,000 cakes. One cake 
with one copy of the “CUTICURA CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR” mailed to any subscriber of THIS issue only of the 
COMPANION for 25 cents. Address POTTER DRUG AND CHEM ICAL co., meen Mass. 


Disfiguring Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, | 
Itching and Burning Tortures, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Barber’s Itch, Sore Eyes, Scald Head, Dand- 
ruff, Infantile or Birth Humors, Bad Blood, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses 
Scrofulous, Inherited, Contagious and Copper-Colored 
Diseases of the Skin and Scalp, with loss of Hair are 
positively cured by the CUTICURA RESOLVENT inter- 
nally, and CUTICURA and CUTICURA SOAP externally. 


Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, % 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 











“COLGATE & Co’s 
TRANSPARENT 


oe 


This agreeably perfumed Toilet Soap contains ONE-THIRD 
its weight of purest Glycerine, and is therefore of especial 
value for improving the Complexion. It is the BEST for use 
after Sunburn and for Chapping of the Hands and Face. Our 
name and trade-mark on each Cake and Envelope is a guar- 
anty of superior and uniform Quality. 




















HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. With 30 illustrations by HAR- 
RY FENN. Includes the Rejected Verses. Bound 
in handsome cloth, $1.50; illuminated covers, 
fringed, Christmas card style, $1.75; morocco or 
calf, $4.00. A larger edition, cloth, $3.00;. morocco 
or calf, $8.00, 


JEAN INGELOW’S HIGH TIDE. With 40illus- 
trations. Miss Ingelow says, “They are the most 
beautiful series of illustrations I ever saw be- 
stowed ona single poem.” Handsome cloth, $4.00; 
morocco or calf, 


NEWMAN'S HYMN, LEAD KINDLY LIGHT. 
With 12 full-page illustrations and the music of 
the hymn. Handsome cloth, $1.50; illuminated 
covers, fringed, Christmas card style, $1.75; mo- 
rocco or calf, $4.00. M4 larger edition, cloth, $3.00; 
morocco or calf, $8.00 


JEAN INGELOW’S: SONGS OF SEVEN. With 
35 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; illuminated covers, 
pay Sc hristmas card style, $1.75; morocco or 
calf, 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. By 
LORD HouGuTon. With full-page etchings and 
illuminations, by WALTER SEVERN, printed on 
German cardboard, A very charming Christmas 
gift. Small quarto. Price, $1.25. 


ISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE WOMEN. A new 





Small quarto, $3.4 


COOLIDGE. Illustrated, Price, 





LER MOULTON. Illustrated. Price 


Our books are sold by all booksellers; or they 
will be mailed, . postpatd, on receipt of advertised 
price, by the publishers 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


LA 
A PORTRAIT OF DOROTHY AT SIXTEEN. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 


The new story by Mrs. DopGE, author of “Hans Brinker,” and 
Editor of St. Nicholas. Beautifully illustrated. Price $2.00. 


M 
edition of this famous book, superbly illustrated. | 


| 
| 


y* 
ROUND 00ZEN OF STORIES. “ned SUSAN these are placed for mailing. 
$1. | 


FIRELIGHT STORIES. By Lee rf BY HAND- | t 


A FEW OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS 


SHOWING IMPROVEMENT IN HANDWRITING, FROM USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF SELP-TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 


These young mes men have all learned at home at odd hours, without a teacher. The Compe ndium has been their 
galy guide. The Best Specimens of Improvement this month come from W SRNST, of 
Mendon, Mich, We give his autographs, old and new, with his portrait below. 
Mr. Howard writes: 
G. A. GASKELL, Esq., 
Box 1534, New York C ity. 
Dear Sir,— Enclosed is 75 
cents for the PENMAN’sS Ga- 
ZETTE for one year. 1 send you 
specimens of my handwriting, 
which show what I have done 
from your Compendium. I con 
sider it the best system for all 
who want to become good writ- 
ers at home without a teacher. 
ours — 


Mr. Ernst writes: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 


Dear Sir,—I received your 
Compendium of Penmanship 
on Aug. 3, 1881, and as I have 
been Rreceene faithfully what 
time I have had since then, I 
thought I would send you a few 
specimens of ny writing in or- 
der to show the im srovement 
made. I think your Compendi- 
um is as good a work on pen- 
manship as was ever published, 
and as a testimonial of that fact 
Lean point to the hundreds of 
young penmen all over this 


“FIOWARD, 
"Rockland. Maine. 


Mr. Lilly writes : 





country who have learned from Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 

it. Tam now teaching private Principal Business College. 
classes in writing with good Dear Sir,—Enclosed please 
success. Have enrolled forty- find sample of my present style 
one in my present class. Am of writing. and of my old. The 


eighteen years old. 


Wishing 
you the best success, 
am 


improvement is the result ot 
your system. Please send mea 
Vireular of your colleges in 
Jersey City and Manchester, at 
your earliest convenience, and 


oe Yours truly, 
VILLIAM JAMES LILI 





Yours truly, 
W.E. 


ERNST, 
Mendon, Mich. 





Old Style: (NF Spearfish, Dakota. 
Improved Style: 
YL eS 4 / 
/ 
Old Style: 


Old Style: 


} Improved Style: 


Improved Style: 








Mr. Howard's post-office address is Rockland, Maine. 


Mr. Lilly's post-office address is Sp earfish, Dakota 


No one can sit down by him- 

The Cc — ndium consists of four 

heet and Envelope or Case, into which 

It has now had a sale of OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND, and "the “deamand for 

to-day is much greater than ever before. Teachers and others are offered liberal inducements to take the 

ency for it. Thousands of young people have acquired a good handwriting from it, but there are hundreds of 

1ousands who have not as yet seen it, and who would gladly buy it if they thought they too could make good 
writers so easily, Sent, postpaid, to any address, for One Dollar. Address, 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 17 Rose Street, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 
Other s imens from young men and women all over the country are printed in a circular, which we mail free 
to any address.. MR. GASKELL is the proprietor of two Business Colleges, the publisher of THE PENMAN'S 


GAZETTE, and a thoroughly oan man, who has never yet lent his name to anything that has not been of 
value to the world. Alf inquiries promptly answered. 


Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship is not altogether in book form. 
self and learn from a book alone. It requires practice from movable copies. 
rvarts—Co Slips, a small Book of Instructions, Ornamental 8 
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